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Coal Miner: Stronger Than the Law? 
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Hundreds and hundreds of times a 
day another new family receives delivery 
of a grand new Nash, The thrill of getting a sweet 500 to 600 
It’s the greatest demand for Nash in 30 miles on a tankful of gas, at moderate : 
years of building fine automobiles! highway speed, takes practically no effort as and the 
. ; soft, cradled pace of coil-springing on 
Yes—people are getting a “kick” out The thrill of; Nash bigness... seats all four wheels. 
of driving a Nash “000” that they never that are divan length. . . the rear com- 
knew before. partment that can accommodate a Con- 


The thrill of a car with the one and only vertible Double Bed for overnight trips. 


If you haven't driven a new Nash, 
Weather-Eye Conditioned Air System, 


you have a wonderful new experience 
awaiting you. And there’s a new kind of 
The thrill of Nash performance... daz- automobile dealer in America today, 
too. That’s where you'll find the low- 


price Nash “G00,” and the new Nash 
Ambassador. 


ull b¢ ahead vit; Maca Se 


NASH MOTORS DIVISION 


zling pick-up and go... steering that 


» NASH-KELVINATOR CORP 

















WHEN HE PLANTED corn and tobacco, 
the Indian ceremoniously buried a 
dead fish with the seed. To him, it 
was an offering to the gods. Today 
we know it was also sound chemistry. 
Decaying animal matter restores a 
vital element to the soil—nitrogen. 
Without it, crops won't grow. 

It would take all the fish in the sea 
to supply the industries which de- 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION, 


pend today on nitrogen. So we make 
it synthetically from ammonia. Fa- 
miliar to you as the nose-tickling 
household compound that makes 
windows gleaming clean, ammonia 
performs a host of jobs in agriculture 
and industry. It helps make such 


17 EAST 42ND STREET, 


products as the dry-cell battery, syn- 
thetic rubber, and textiles. 

Last year, CSC purchased the Dixie 
Ordnance Works from the War Assets 
Administration. Today, this plant is 
working at capacity to produce am- 
monia for agriculture and industry. 
Ammonia is one of more than 200 
CSC chemicals forthe farmer, the man- 
ufacturer, the doctor, the motorist. 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 










Blazing sun and soaking water 
eave hair parched and brittle 


. to hair that’s dull, brittle, unmanageable. Unless you... 
Use the Vitalis ‘“60-Second Workout” 
: 7 ~ *. =a 








1. 50 seconds to massage Vitalis on your scalp. 
Feel that stimulating tingle! Vitalis’ pure vege- 
table oils go to work preventing dryness, help- 
ing natural scalp oils. You get hair that’s sum- 
merproofed ... safeguarded against) summer 
sun, wind, water. 


2. 10 seconds to comb . . . and look at you! 
You've routed loose dandruff, helped check 
excessive falling hair. Now see that fresh, nat- 
ural lustre your hair has taken on! No greasy 
look —Vitalis contains no mineral oil. Get 
handsome. Get sunworthy. Get Vitalis! 


Keep hair handsome with 


ita | | S "60-Second Workout” 


Product of Bristol-Myers 
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Eyes on Japan 


It was a real pleasure reading News 
WEEK’s superb account of the critical sitv 
ation which now obtains in  occupie | 
Japan. My heartiest congratulations fo 
the excellent article “Trouble in Japan 
(NEWSWEEK, June 23) which is far an: 
away the most penetrating account I hav 
read anywhere! 

As a student of Far Eastern affairs 
can say that Harry Kern’s appraisal o 
the situation is both accurate and objec 
tive. By bringing out the stark realitie 
tempered with an underlying optimism 
you are contributing to the awakening o 
intelligent readers to the realization of th 
tremendous importance of America’s rok 
and responsibility in the reconstruction o 
a friendly, peaceful, and democratic Japan 

In a period of increasing interest in th 
events and affairs of the Far East, you ar 
rendering an invaluable service to th 
public, and I hope that Newsweek wil 
continue to take the lead in Far Easter 
reporting. 

Cuitosu1 YANAGA 
Lecturer in Japanese Studies 

Foreign Area Studies 

Yale University 

New Haven, Conn. 


>I think the phrase the author of you 
excellent article on “MacArthur’s Role ir 
the Japan of Tomorrow” (NEWSWEEK 
June 23) had in mind when he wrote: “I 
there had never been a General MacArthur 
it would have been necessary to inven 
him,” is not a play on a witticism by Vol 
taire, but on the famous letter of the grea 
Czech historian Palacky; addressed to thi 
President of the Frankfurt Parliament in 
1848, in which he wrote: “If the Austriai 
monarchy did not exist in the interest o 
Europe and humanity it would be neces 
sary to create it.” ... 
Leorotp Konr 
Lecturer in Economics 

Rutgers University 

New Brunswick, N. J. 

Frantisek Palacky (1798-1876), one o 
the fathers of Czech liberty, used this fa 
mous phrase to cxpress his belief tha 
Austria was the surest bulwark agains 
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The sergeants a general—again 


When Joe came home from Uncle 

: Sam’s army, he took command of 
another army which lines up twice a 
day in the barn. 


Both Joe and his army had fine 
war records. His is tucked away in 
a bureau drawer. His cows’ records 
are a part of the United States crop 
reports. 


But those figures reflect a war pro- 
duction job to equal any other. The 
demand for milk hit a new high 
during the war. The response from 
America’s dairy farmers was mag- 
nificent. Wartime milk production 
was the highest in history — peace- 
time production continues higher 
than in any pre-war year. And about 










25% o1 the average American’s diet 
is milk in some form. 


We’re glad to be Joe’s partner in 
his important job. He produces the 
milk. Here at National Dairy, we 
process it, package it, protect its 
quality all the way to you. We turn 
it into rich cheese, butter, ice cream 
and other foods. Our laboratories 
constantly improve familiar foods, 
develop new ones. 

There’s still much to be discov- 
ered in this vital substance, milk. 
Many minds and hands are working 
on it at National Dairy. And its con- 
tribution to the health of this and 
future generations will be greater 
for what we do. 


Dedicated to the wider use and 
better understanding of dairy prod- 
ucts as human food . . . as a base for 
the development of new products 
and materials . . . as a source of 
health and enduring progress on the 
farms and in the towns and cities 
of America. 








These brands assure you of highest quality 


NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 











Johnson Bronze Sleeve Bearings Give You Every Worthwhile Advantage 


Ohe 
MODERN 
ASSEMBLY 
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depends on 


PRECISION 
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OF FRICTION 
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TO INSTALL 
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Precise 
AT EVERY 


7 POINT 






































A—tnside Diameter ... concentric with 


outside diameter. 


B—chamter .. . right length 
angle. 


C—Fiange Thickness ... 
to take the thrust. 


D—Friange Diameter . 
to distribute the load. 


E—outsice Diameter ... correct dimen- 
sion for easy assembly. 


«+. Correct 
stout enough 


ample enough 


F—Fiange Position ... to “locate’’ the 


bearing. 


G—Leagth . . held to right limits. 
sufficient to carry the load. 


X—Allo —Selected to suit operating 
conditions. 











VER watch the assembly line in a modern in- 

dustry? Workmen take gears produced in New 
England . . . shafts turned in Ohio . . . housings cast 
in Indiana . . . and Sleeve Bearings meade in New 
Castle. With a few facile movements by the operator a 
motive unit is produced . . . ready to run. This simplified 
assembly is possible only when each manufacturer 
works to a precise set of measurements . . . clearly 
defined toler >r-ces. 


Producing Sleeve Bearings exactly according to speci- 
fications is an easy assignment for Johnson Bronze. We 
have the men . . . the machines . . . and over forty 
years’ exclusive bearing experience. We can help you 
select the correct type of bearing . . . help you decide 
on the proper dimensions . . . and then produce your 
requirements .right in every detail . . . and on time. 
Why not call us in TODAY? 


JOHNSON BRONZE CO. 710 S. MILL ST. 


NEW CASTLE, PA. 
ARSOR 
. yAx 


SLEENE. VERN AEANNUITES j 












BRANCHES IN 
18 INDUSTRIAL 
CENTERS 
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German expansion into Slav Europe. 
Newsweek, however, had in mind the 
older and yet more famous phrase of Vol- 
taire’s—If God did not exist, it would be 
necessary to invent Him’—as perhaps 
Palacky also had. 


Boomerang 


In the issue of May 26, under the head- 
ing “Weapons of Doom,” Glenn L. Martin 
told of a radioactive cloud that could be 
laid by planes from great heights and that 
would drift with the wind spreading linger- 
ing death, warning that “no one could live 
in its path.” 

. Mr. Martin also said that there was 
“one great drawback” in the use of this 
radioactive cloud. The wind blowing where 
it listeth, and no one being able to control 
the wind, there was equal possibility of 
the cloud being blown back whence it 
came and thus spreading death on the 
people who had launched the cloud. 


Mrs. James B. LATIMER 
Chicago, Ill. 


Medical News 


YOUR REPORT ON OUR ATLANTIC 
CITY CONVENTION WAS ABOUT THE 
VERY BEST CONSOLIDATED NEWS RE- 
PORT WE HAVE HAD. OUR SINCERE 
APPRECIATION FOR IT. 


MORRIS FISHBEIN, M.D. 
EDITOR 
JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Low-Down on Hems 


Now they’re at it again! When are the 
American women going to wake up and 
realize that they are being made suckers 
of by the so-called “fashion designers” 
(NEWSWEEK, June 23)? Naturally, every 
time designers can make a change in 
women’s styles it pads their bankrolls. 

During the past seven or eight years, 
American women have dressed more sen- 
sibly than at any time in history. They 
have looked sharp, felt sharp, and were 
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Fashion: Skirts hit a new low 


Newsweek 
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Mow OF EVERYTHING YOU WANT 


WITH 





One day in the life of a Mercury Sta- 
tion Wagon shows you why it’s about 
the most useful car you ever owned! 
You pick up week-end guests at the 
station. There’s a whole lot more lug- 


gage than you expected, but it all fits 





More fashionable— wherever you go 


easily—and your friends do, too! Eight 
people ride comfortably — with plenty 








White sidewall tires atfextra cost, 
when available 


of leg room and elbow room for every- 
one. And the clear, full vision in all 
directions is a treat for the passengers 


as well as the driver. 





=a. 
More room—whenever you need it 
Nice part of it is—your Mercury Sta- 
tion Wagon is the smartest car wherever 
you go—at the beach, the club, the 


local playhouse or even in town. 


The body is madeof beautifully grained 
hard woods fashioned with the finest 
of craftsmanship—built to last! 


? 





More practical—for every purpose 


What’s more, this handsome spacious 
station wagon has all the famous liveli- 
ness that makes Mercury more fun to 
drive— plus gas and oil economy un- 
usual in such a big, powerful car. 

For more of everything you want—get 
to know the Mercury Station Wagon. 


MERCURY—DIVISION OF FORD MOTOR COMPANY 








Travel, wo the Mainline Maw 


Welcome, guest, to the great and growing circle of United 
patrons. Ilere’s travel pleasure as vou want it. Your 


plane, a marvel of modern design and engineering, 


] 


handled with the expert skill gamed in millions 


of miles of flying. At vour service a charming stewardess 
to fulfill vour shghtest wish. Rest, relaxation, 


( 
NO Honolulu 


good food and good company. Jom us now m one 
of the great flect of United Mamliners, serving 7o 
cities coast-to-coast. on the tamous, strategi 

Main Line Airway. Call or write vour nearest 


United representative or authorized travel agent. 







Vancouver, B.C." 


(Philadelphia 


Washington 


Catalina 





San Diego 5 


UNITED 


THE MAIN LINE AIRWAY 


Passengers e Mail e Express e Freight 


In Mexico—LAMSA Airlines 
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sharp. Now are they going to throw it all 
overboard and again, like sheep, follow 
blindly the dictates of those who don’t 
care how the women look as long as their 
own pockets are being filled with gold? 
If the women aren't going to wake up 





Prey 








oe 










to this “grab,” then it is up to the men 2 
(who foot most of the bills) to do so... a is 
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D. D. JAMEs 
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Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Pioneer Typewriter 


Good story on Lampman, “The Oracle SS 
of Gold Hill,” in Newsweek for June 23. = 
But it omitted a point—how old is that 
picture? Or, if modern, does Lampman 
still use that typewriter regularly? It must 
have reached Oregon about the same time 
he did. 








Irvin Borper 
Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y. 





For unusual and large size bearings... 


Lampman’s think-machine . 


like the large, 48” OD angular contact ball bearing illustrated, or for 
other heavy duty, large size, or out-of-the-ordinary anti-friction bear- 
ing requirements, 


The picture is new, and the typewriter 
one of a pair of ancient models (vintage of | 
1908) on which Lampman does all his — | 
work. He acquired the first in 1910 and | 
took it to Oregon when he went in 1912. | e a ‘a 
Nearly fifteen years later he found a mate Specialized experience can help you. 
which he bought for use at home. He has | 
tried other models and makes, but can’t 








db think on them. | Designing and building special anti-friction bearings such as ball- 
| - reciprocating, ladder type and radial roller bearings, as well as all 

Such Is a Seiche major types of standard large size bearings, have long been a major 

In your June 9 issue you speak of the activity of Torrington’s Bantam Bearings Division. This background of 

Lake Michigan seiche [pronounced saysh] experience is available to assist you in similar or entirely new prob- 


as a “freak tidal wave.” A seiche is not 


por hea le . lems involving the application of anti-friction engineering principles. 
freakish,” is not “tidal,” and is not a 


“wave.” . THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
The seiche was first studied on Lake SOUTH BEND 21, INDIANA TORRINGTON, CONN. 
Geneva in Switzerland and occurs on all Offices in All Principal Cities 


good-sized bodies of inland water... A 
heavy seiche is not unusual, if atmospheric 
pressures are right and the land forms a V 


for the water to pile up in. 
A true seiche is an undulation on the , A 


; lakes, caused by variations of atmospheric 
pressure which controls the amplitude but 
not the frequency of oscillation. The fre- 

(Continued on Page 10) © NEEDLE + SPHERICALROLLER * STRAIGHTROLLER * TAPERED ROL! a BALL ° 
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DURING THE LAST TWO YEARS one million more industrial 
workers have been covered by retirement plans. A substantial 
number of these plans are financed through pension trusts ad- 
ministered by banks ... Since 1913, Bankers Trust Company 
has had its own self-administered retirement plan for its em- 
ployes ... Over the years, this bank has been privileged to 
serve as trustee for pension funds instituted by many of the 


country’s leading corporations in a wide variety of industries. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 












































Here’s how they make coal dust 


LIE DOWN AND BEHAVE! 


Coal dust floating around in a mine is not only dirty and 
unpleasant, but it’s also a hazard problem as old as coal 
mining itself. The modern coal mine, though, is equipped 
to make coal dust lie down and behave. 

A powerful blower sprays the underground roof and walls 
with “rock dust”—lime rock ground as fine as talcum powder. 
This dilutes the coal dust, neutralizes its explosive qualities, 
and safeguards against explosions. 

The “rock dusting” machine is just one of many advances 
resulting from the safety and mechanization program of the 
country’s progressive Bituminous Coal operators. It may 
surprise you to learn, for example, that today more than 
90% of all Bituminous Coal mined underground is mechan- 
ically cut .. . more than 50% is mechanically loaded . . . only 
about 5% is mined by pick and shovel. 

No wonder then, that America’s Bituminous Coal mines 
are the most productive in the world . . . pay the highest 
wages . . . and are being operated with greater skill and 
greater safety than ever before. 





LIVING CONDITIONS of coal miners are keep- 
ing pace with improvements in their work- 
ing conditions. 

Today, about two-thirds—over 260,000— 
of the nation’s Bituminous Coal miners own 
their own homes or rent from private land- 
lords; the remaining one-third live in com- 
pany-owned houses...at rentals below those 
ordinarily available to workers in other in- 
dustries. For example, newly built modern 
homes in the Appalachian region rent for 
as little as $18 per month. 

Home-ownership among miners is increas- 
ing—due in no small measure to encourage- 
ment and financial aid from mine owners 
who realize that a man becomes a better 
worker and a better citizen as he develops 
pride in “a home of his own.” 


BITUMINOUS a» COAL 


BITUMINOUS. COAL INSTITUTE 
Weshington, D. C. 
Affiliate of NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES ... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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1 DON’T NEED glasses to see that he’s 
got Dry Scalp! His hair certainly is a mess 
... it’s dull looking and unkempt .. . looks as 
though he never combed it, and there’s loose 
dandruff, too. It’s time somebody told him 


about ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic!’’ 













Hair looks berfér..: 


scalp reels berfer... 
when you check 


Dry Scalp 





a Bas A 


if’'S EASY as can be to check Dry Scalp with 
‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic. Just a few drops a 
day make the difference. It supplements 
natural scalp oils . . . leaves your hair nat- 
ural-looking, your scalp feeling like a million. 
Contains no alcohol or other drying ingre- 
dients . . . excellent with massage before 
every shampoo. It gives double care... to 
both scalp and hair...and is more economical 
than other hair tonics, too. 


Vaseline 


+ U. 8. PAT. OFe. 


HAIR TONIC 


Used by more men today 
than any other hair tonic 


10 
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(Continued from Page 7) 

quency is determined by distance, shape, 
and possibly quantity of water. The fre- 
quency of the Lake Superior seiche is 
about eight hours. It would be less for 
smaller bodies of water... 


Won. J. SULLIVAN 
Lakeview, Ore. 


GI Hearts and Babies 


Congratulations on a fine bit of report- 
ing in the “GI Legacy in Germany” 
(NEWSWEEK, June 16). If, as your re- 
porter says, the Army command has floun- 
dered as it has in this matter of GI’s and 
German girls out of deference to American 
public opinion, then it is about time the 
American public had some basic instruc- 
tion in the ways of the human heart, ap- 
plied morals, and the meaning of hypo- 
omsy .... 

ArtHurR W. WortTHINGTON 

New York City 


>... 1 was among the first to come over 
with my German fiancée—now my wife. 
Everything has worked out very well here 
—relatives, friends, and strangers my wife 
has met have no objection to the fact that 
she is German—so the Army command 
need not claim to be acting in deference to 
American public opinion. 
AntTHONY J. APRUZZESE 


Brooklyn, N.Y. 





>... The article should have been headed 
“The GI Debt” in Germany—not “Leg- 
acy.” I refer, of course, to the responsi- 
bility of caring for the thousands of ille- 
gitimate children who have been aban- 
doned to orphanages or foster homes for 
lack of other support. 

Although German girls were partly to 
blame, a larger share of the responsibility 
lies with American GI’s who took advan- 
tage of the weakened moral resistance of 
these hungry, miserable girls. The debt of 
helping to provide for their unfortunate 
offspring should weigh heavily on all Amer- 
ican minds. Thank goodness for people 
like Father O’Dea, whose “one-man cru- 
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U.S. Signal Corp 


Chaplain O’Dea: Friend of orphans 


sade” to help these children does some- 
thing to lighten our burden... 


Monica L. SHEERIN 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


>... There are plenty of war widows and 
children, as well as other orphans and 
children in this country who need our 
time and attention for us to make such a 
fuss about a situation which is a natural 
aftermath of a war. 


Faye Hart 
Tucson, Ariz. 


England’s Banners 


I take great pleasure in telling you that 
I think your article on the royal garden 
party (NEWSWEEK, June 9) is in extremely 
poor taste. 

It really isn’t done—to be witty at the 
expense of people who have been through 
the mill as we have these past vears . .. 
“moth-eaten cutaways™! “reconditioned 
Hartnell’s”! Even the older women’s “Sun- 
day-charwoman’s garb” can be worn like 
banners! .. . 


Mrs. N. NEwMAN 
London, England 
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| Newsweek 
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So said the Navy Admiral as he took delivery of 
a brand new Dodge. 


Dodge All-Fluid-Drive was nothing new to him. 
He’d sailed the seven seas on a fluid-driven 
warship. He knew the ocean of difference 


between the old power and the new, as Dodge 
supplies it. 


With great beauty, power, speed and economy 
the new Dodge goes about its business every 





day, adding new converts, new enthusiasts, new 
friends to tell the story of the smoothest car afloat. 


Take a ride and a drive yourself in this car of 
the century. At our end, we'll thank you and fill 
your order fast as we possibly can. 






NEW 


SMOOTHEST CAR ‘‘AFLOAT’’ 








“You're making a mistake so many husbands make!” 


PLEADED ELSIE, THE BORDEN COW 


i* NoT making anv mistake—not me!” 


roared Elmer, the bull. “Its your pre- 
cious Borden’s that’s making the mistake.” 
“But, sweetheart—.”” protested Elsie. 
“Don’t sweetheart me, woman!” bel- 
lowed Elmer. “Here—cast vour eyes over 
Borden’s Annual Report! Figures, figures, 
figures—1 tell you, no one can make head 
or tal of ’em. Pm gomg in and make 
Borden’s explain “em or eat ’em!” 


“Now, dear,” soothed Elsie, “you're mak- 





ing a mistake so many husbands make. 
Youre looking only at the figures — and 
there’s more than figures in this Borden 
report. EUs clear as the ring in vour nose to 
anyone who'll look beyond the figures.” 

“What do you take me for,” flared Elmer, 
“a blooming crystal gazer?” 

“You domt have to be a crystal gazer, 
dear,” smiled Elsic, “to see that this figure 
of $5 48.000.000 18 the value of goods sup- 
plied to borden’s customers. In other words, 
Borden’s really did a grand service for mil- 
lions of folks—provided them with oodles 
and oodles of delicious, healthful, nourish- 





ing food. Things like Borden’s Fine Cheeses, 
Hemo, Instant Coffee. Tee Cream, and—” 

“Save the advertising talk. Mars. King 
Solomon the Wise!” snapped Elmer, “TP can 
see food. What T can’t see is any sense in 
dollar signs and numbers, * 

“Here’s a number,” brightly pointed out 
Elsie. “that certainly should make sense to 
you: more than S2go,000,.000 paid to farm- 
ers. You see, that means that Borden’s went 
out and found customers for the produce of 
thousands of farmers—not only milk. but 
fiwits and cees and sov beans and suchlike. 


And Borden's is working every day to make 








the farmers’ market bigger and bigger.” 

“STOP right there!” commanded Elmer. 
“Tt doesn’t say all those things in my re- 
port.” 

“Forget the report for a minute. angel,” 
said Elsie. “Think about Borden’s more 
than 31,000 employees.” 

“LT dom't have to think.” snorted Elmer, 
“to know that the reason those thousands of 





guys are working is to support their gadding 
Wives and rug-cutting Kids!” 


“Why. vou're wonderful!” giggled Elsie. 
“But vou should also know that Borden’s 
provides good jobs and incomes for those 
workers—and they aren't all ‘guys, either: 


some of them are women!” 


Mey Cop 
——— ee 
DERI 
CHEESES | 
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“Women!” groaned Elmer. “Women ect 
into evervthing. PH bet one of them had 
something to do with this Borden report.” 


“Oh, thousands of them,” said Elsie. 

“If you're pulling my horn, woman,” 
threatened Elmer, “VHl—” 

“Twas just looking bevond another figure 
in Borden's report,” said Elsie. “The one 
about the 49,000 stockholders who own Bor- 
den’s—nearly half of tem are women,” 

“You mean to tell me, a bunch of women 
own this outfit?” asked Elmer. “That’s all, 
sister! Borden’s will never make good.” 

“But. darling.” cried Elsie,“ Take a look at 
what Borden’s is doing. It’s not only serving 





consumers, farmers, and employees — it’s 
paving dividends to stockholders — their 
‘wages’ for financing the business.” 

“And TI bet,” blustered Elmer, “the 
stockholders are doing all right!” 

“Certainly they are, Elmer,” smiled Elsie. 
“But don’t forget—for everv dollar Borden's 
paid to stockholders, employees got almost 
ten dollars, and farmers got over thirty 
dollars.” 

“Stull my ears with ereenbacks!” groaned 
Elmer. “You sound like a walky-talky 
Borden’s Annual Report.” 

“Phen Pavust sound very good,” laughed 
Elsie. “And PE sfould. Vin Elsie, the Borden 
Cow, and vou know —7f it’s Borden's, it s 
GOT to be good!” 

© The Borden Company 
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A Well-Informed Public 


Is America’s Greatest Security 








For Your Information 


SWEATING IT OUT: It made only a column in the maga- 
zine, but the exclusive story on the Paraguayan revolution 
(Newsweek, June 16) turns out to have had quite a past. 
Allison Bunkley, a Newsweek correspondent in South Amer- 
ica, filed the story from the Paraguayan town of Tacuati to 
San Pedro by military radio, the only 
means of communication. A coded 
Guarani (the Indian second language 
of most Paraguayans) was used in the 
radio transmission. So each letter of 
each word was sent with the code 
word in Guarani that corresponded to 
it. Each was repeated twice to avoid 
mistakes. It took four hours to send it from Tacuati to San 
Pedro. Bunkley adds that the story was sent the same way 
from San Pedro to Asuncién, then decoded back to English. 
The GHQ man there didn’t know English and spent several 
days with a Spanish-English dictionary getting a translation 
to check. He then telegraphed the story to Buenos Aires for 
cabling. Finally, North America took it away. 





ON WITH THE DANCE: For almost a year, rumors have 
been floating into our Dance department concerning the far- 
off triumphs of Pilar Lopez, sister of the late great artist, 
Argentinita. When Argentinita died in 1945, Pilar vowed 
never to dance again. But a Newsweek check with its cor- 
respondent in Madrid produced the complete account on 
page 84 of Pilar’s reappearance as a great star in Spain. 


NEWSWEEK SCENARIO: News stories from this magazine 
seem to turn up in a variety of places: quotation by radio 
commentators, reprinting in newspapers, and distribution in 
pamphlet form by interested 
‘organizations. Just last week 
we told of a gentleman setting 
a NewsweEEK article to music. 
And now Telenews Produc- 
tions, Inc., of New York has 
announced completion of a 
new experimental short film 
titled “Divorce, U.S.A.” 
which is “based on a report by 
NewsweEEK Magazine” (Oct. 
7, 1946). We’ve seen the film, 
and it’s an unusual reportorial job, with actual sound shots 
taken for the first time in cinematic history in the divorce 
courtroom. 





POTPOURRI: Our June 30 “Report on Airpower” is being 
reprinted widely and has been introduced into the Congres- 
sional Record twice . . . Last Feb. 24, the foreign department 
was first to tell the world about Lavrenti P. Beria, Stalin’s 
super trouble-shooter in Germany. There’s more exclusive in- 
formation on Beria’s activity in Berlin on page 44... . To 
date requests have come in for 50,000-odd reprints of J. Ed- 
gar Hoover’s article “How to Fight Communism” (News- 
WEEK, June 9). 


THE COVER: Up until last week, miner Dick Beamer, 38, 
operated a cutter in the Midvale Coal Mine, Dover, Ohio. 
He was 3 miles down in this picture by O. C. Sweet. But 
within four days after the Taft-Hartley bill became law, 
Beamer and 250,000 other miners quit work—the first major 
protest against the new act. For an account of the repercus- 
sions from revisions of the Wagner Act, see National Affairs. 
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2-3 Pick Counters record the pro- 
duction of textile’ looms. Can be 
economically converted from 2 to 3 
shift operation right in the mill. 


Veeder- Root 
Devices 
in more Ways 
than you cal 





Small Reset Counters, used on 
office and light production machines. 
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Hand Tally, adds one for each 
pressure on thumb-lever. 


Worm-Driven Counters indicate 
in yards, feet, meters, other units. 











Predetermining Counters stop 
machine or signal operator at pre-set 
count. Prevent overruns & shortages. 


Medium Size Counters, used on 
machines of moderate speeds. 


** VEEDER-ROOT COUNTS EVERYTHING ON EARTH"’ . . . motions, 
pieces, units, distances, light-flashes, gunfire, people, coins, sales, flow of 
fuel and water... and whatever you have in mind. Scores of different 
types of standard Veeder-Root Counting Devices are built into all types 
of products to add new utility, marketability, profitability. And special 
Veeder-Root Devices are continually being designed to do remarkable 
things in unheard-of applications. For a quick picture of counting possi- 


bilities, write for the new, brief book of ** Facts-in-Figures."’ 





















High-Speed Reset Counters, used 
on coil-winders, etc. 


Small Square Case Counters, 
used on cash registers, office ap- 
pliances, etc. 


Heavy-Duty Ratchet Counters 
count strokes on punch presses, etc. 











Magnetic Counters flash machine- 
output from factory to office, etc. 


Veeder-Root 


INCORPORATE! 
Hartford 2, Connecticut 


a: VEEDER-ROO! ¢ 

















What’s Behind Teday’s News and 
What's to Be Expected Tomorrow 





Capital Straws 

Although insiders regard it as certain 
that Gen. Omar Bradley will succeed 
Eisenhower as Chief of Staff. Pentagon 
partisans are quietly pushing a publicity 
campaign in his behalf . A Foreign 
Procrams Commissioner to coordinate and 
implement all U.S. foreign-aid plans is 
likely to be appointed by Truman. The 
commissioner would work under Secretary 
Marshall Sen. Robert Wagner of 
New York may resign his seat soon. His 
health is poor and he’s unhappy over the 
recent labor legislation . . . William Bray 
is slated for a promotion to the top White 
House staff. A political expert, he’s the 
Administration’s link with Farley and is 
now an assistant to White House adviser 
John Steelman. 


Democratic Committee Shift 

Some changes in the top Democratic 
party command are in the offing. Truman 
has held several informal White House 
conferences recently to discuss the matter. 
The talks were based on the assumption 
that Robert Hannegan will retire as chair- 
man shortly after he returns from his long 
rest. and that Gael Sullivan, executive 
director, will be shifted to some other job. 
However, there’s no agreement on who 
should be named chairman. Several sena- 
tors have suggested former Sen. James 


Mead of New York. 


Why Baruch Was Left Out 

Bernard Baruch’s influence at the White 
House is impaired as a result of his off- 
the-record challenge of the Marshall plan 
for European reconstruction. Some Presi- 
dential advisers thought his pot shots at 
the trial-balloon estimate of a yearly cost 
of five or six billion dollars were prema- 
ture. Had he held his fire, White House 
sources say he probably would have been 
named to the civilian committee investi- 
gating U.S. resources in connection with 
the aid plan. He was proposed by Sena- 
tor Vandenberg. 


National Notes 

Taking a long view, top oil-industry 
engineers are not concerned about a pos- 
sible depletion of petroleum reserves. They 
believe low-cost synthetic fuels will be 
ready before reserves run out . . . Leading 
California farm organizations now are con- 
vinced that Federal camps for migrant 
farm workers are essential. They’re urging 
Congress to continue Federal operation 
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of the camps, which in “Grapes of Wrath” 
days were considered New Deal boon- 
doggling . . . Representative Hartley of 
New Jersey, who pushed the labor bill 
through the House, still insists that he 
won't run for reelection despite GOP 
attempts to persuade him to change his 
mind ... The Stratton bill to admit 400,- 
000 displaced persons from Europe during 
four years won't get to the floor of the 
House this session. 


Snyder's Slip 

Treasury Secretary Snyder’s confusing 
comment on Marshall’s European recon- 
struction plan grew out of the White 
House conference at which Truman de- 
cided to make a survey of the country’s 
ability to fill the need. Emphasis in the 
meeting was on how to dispel Europe’s 
illusion that America’s resources are limit- 
less. After the meeting Snyder gave re- 
porters a statement dealing only with the 
self-help feature of the plan. His issuance 
of it drew a barrage of press inquiries, 
asking how his statement could be recon- 
ciled with Marshall’s offer of help. At the 
urging of his publicity staff, he then reluc- 
tantly amended his remarks to acknowl- 
edge that the plan entailed American help 
but not on a blank-check basis, a position 
which had Marshall’s concurrence. 


Anti-Conservation Moves 
Pending Congressional bills to give oil 


and mineral-bearing tidelands to the 
coastal states involve much more than 
simply overriding the recent Supreme 


Court decision. Success of these measures 
would touch off moves to give inland 
states control of mineral, grazing, oil, and 
timber lands now in the public domain. 
Opponents of Federal conservation haven’t 
been in such a strong position in Wash- 
ington since the days before the New 
bills to 
give Hawaii statehood also award Hawaii 
control of public lands; Alaska’s plans 
for statehood include Alaskan control of 
public domain. 


Trivia 

General Eisenhower took a lot of ribbing 
from reporters when he appeared on 
Capitol Hill to testify on the arms pro- 
gram shortly after announcement of his 
appointment to head Columbia University. 
One wanted to know whether “Ike” 
planned to attend all the faculty teas. 
“My God,” Eisenhower replied, “will I 
have to go to those?” . . . Government 
labor lawyers have named one provision 
in the new labor law the “John L. Lewis 
Joker.” It reads in part: “Nor shall the 


quitting by an employe or employes in 
good faith because of abnormally danger- 
ous conditions for work be deemed a strike 
under this act” . . . Latest description of 
the political ambitions of the members of 
the Senate: All the Republicans are run- . 
ning for President and all the Democrats 
for Vice President. 
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Perén’s Aims 

Watch. for Argentina to play an in- 
creasingly active role on the international 
scene. President Peron told a recent secret 
meeting of his Cabinet that the broad 
strategy of his foreign policy would be to 
build up and lead a solid Latin bloe strong 
enough to hold a balance of power between 
the U.S. and Russia. He hopes the bloc 
will eventually include France, Italy, 
Spain, and Portugal as well as Latin Amer- 
ica. Peron predicts a complete split be- 
tween the U.S. and the Soviet Union— 
“between West and East, between capital- 
ism and Communism.” Declaring that the 
U.S. has the strength to lead the West, 
he expressed doubt that Washington has 
the political wisdom to exert effective 
leadership. Peron will be at the U.S. side 
if and when it comes to a showdown be- 
tween West and East, he told his ministers, 
but short of that eventuality he will use 
his Latin bloc to compel Washington to 
pursue policies which he approves. 


U. 8S. Chances in Greece 

The best judement in official Washing- 
ton is that the $350,000,000 Greek aid pro- 
gram has only slightly better than an even 
chance of accomplishing its objectives. 
Consensus is that the first two months 
will tell the story, with results depending 
on the kind of cooperation Administrator 
Griswold gets from the Greek Govern- 
ment. Taking a tip from the British, who 
admit they didn’t keep a tight enough 
rein on the Greek politicians, Griswold 
insists he will make sure the fund is spent 
for the purpose intended. However, there’s 
also the question of speed. The Com- 
munists came closer than generally real- 
ized in their first postwar attempt to take 
over Greece and may yet succeed in set- 
ting up an independent government in 
the Northern provinces before U.S. aid 
becomes effective. 


Differences in Germany 

Joint occupation of the Western zones 
of Germany isn’t going as smoothly as is 
generally supposed. Some sharp policy dif- 
ferences are developing between U.S. and 
British occupation authorities. General 
Clay, U.S. Military Governor, is insisting 
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that Reich industry be turned over to 
private interests and that the merged 
zones be drastically decentralized —po- 
litically. The British think that industry 
should be largely socialized, and they pre- 
fer a more centralized political adminis- 
tration than Clay has been willing to 
accept... Among the specifie U.S. com- 
plaints are these: British Labor govern- 
ment policies are slowing up German re- 
covery to the detriment of all) Europe; 
some Laborites are more interested in 
socialization than in production, particu- 
larly in the coal fields, and the British are 
trying to hold down German exports of 
goods that might compete with English 
products in world markets. 


Test for Red Hungary 

Swiss courts may shortly be called upon 
to determine the legality of the new 
Soviet-sponsored Hungarian Government. 
Ferenc Gordon, former Premier Nagy’s 
Minister to Switzerland, who refuses to 
recognize the authority of the new Com- 
munist government, has also refused to 
surrender his key to a Swiss safe-deposit 
box holding some $400,000 worth of Hun- 
garian gold. Budapest is threatening to file 
suit against Gordon in Swiss courts, and 
Gordon, who has no funds of his own, is 
expected to appeal for voluntary contribu- 
tions to defend the suit. 


Iron Curtain Kickback 

Some limitation on the freedom enjoyed 
by Soviet officials in this country may be 
expected soon, A’ plan to restrict” the 
amount of official U.S. economic informa- 
tion and scientific data available to the 
Russians is now under study by govern- 
ment agencies. Impetus to the study was 
given by the recent Soviet decree under 
which release of any information on Rus- 
sian trade, agriculture, industry, and com- 
munications, whether by — officials — or 
private individuals, is) punishable by a 
heavy prison sentence. While Soviet repre- 
sentatives have full access to U.S. eco- 
nomic information, even routine inquiries 
sent by U.S. agencies have gone unan- 
swered by the Russians as a result of the 
new decree, 


British Prison Camp? 

The British recently established a small 
camp in Kenya Colony, East Africa, for 
Jews captured attempting to reach Pales- 
tine. This was surprising, since the British 
already held 15,000 Jews at Cyprus and 
had room for a much larger number. The 
inside story is that the Kenya camp is 
for suspected foreign agents or agitators 
who may be trying to reach Palestine dis- 
guised as Jewish immigrants. 


Foreign Notes 

French Foreign Minister Bidault tells 
intimates that he will never again serve 
in a Cabinet which includes Communists 
. . . Since the end of the war, Berliners 
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have been carefully tacking up on trees 
near well-traveled intersections little white 
cards announcing things they have to sell, 
want to buy, or trade. Just as carefully, 
Berlin police have been taking them down 
—in order to pocket the thumbtacks ... 
Some Swedes now are sending their suits 
and dresses by air express to New York 
for dry cleaning. The clothing is returned 
in five days, compared with two weeks or 
more in Stockholm. The total cost isn’t 
much higher; U.S. cleaners charge about 
one-fourth of the Swedish price . 
American and other packing interests in 
Argentina are being heavily squeezed by 
President’ Peron’s policy of government 
buying of meat at a low fixed price and 
selling it at an enormous profit for the 
state. 
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Corn Belt Prospects 

Agriculture) Department) experts who 
have just completed tours of the corn belt 
aren’t as pessimistic about the crop as pri- 
vate traders. They think this year’s fabu- 
lous crop estimates ranging up to 4,680,- 
000,000 bushels will be cut perhaps 880,- 
000,000 bushels. This is much less than 
feared from press and radio reports and, the 
specialists say, does not justify any current 
hike in meat prices in advance of the har- 
vest. Discounting the flood loss, they say 
the harvest may be equal to that of 1946, 
which was the all-time record. Important: 
Unknown to the general public, the corn 
belt has pushed 100 miles deeper into 
Kansas, Nebraska, and the Dakotas. 
Flood-damaged lowlands comprise less 
than one-sixteenth of the total planted 
acreage. The old corn-belt highlands are 
expected to have a good yield. 


Fading Foreign Dollars 

The Commerce Department soon will 
publish a revealing article on the extent to 
which foreign nations’ dollar balances are 
dwindling, At the end of 1945, foreign gold 
and dollar holdings were more than 
000,000,000. They were well maintained 
during 1946, but plunged $2,300,000,000 jn 
the first six months of this year. The article 
will say flatly that foreigners’ dollar re- 
serves cannot continue to be drawn down 
at this rate without serious economic con- 
sequences to the U.S. Major significance 
of the figures lies in the fact that the cur- 
rent heavy volume of U.S. exports is a 
strong support for domestic prices. If for- 
eign countries can’t get dollars to continue 
their purchases, such goods will stay on the 
home market and depress prices. 
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Business Footnotes 

Union and job-security demands will re- 
place wages at the top of the collective- 
bargaining agenda of most CIO and AFL 
unions in the coming months under the 
Taft-Hartley Act. A prime contract objec- 
tive will be to solidify union structures in 
shops... A “gray” market in farm equip- 


ment, similar to but not so extensive as 
that in autos, is being fought by manufac- 
turers. Some sales of “new-used” tractors 
are running several hundred dollars above 
list prices . Some top financial econo- 
mists believe that commodity prices, now 
apparently past their peak, will decline 
20% during the next year. This still would 
leave them 50% above prewar averages 
... Administration officials are disturbed 
by the failure of Congress to settle on a 
long-range synthetic-rubber program. The 
basic recommendations on national policy, 
formulated by the Batt rubber committee, 
have lain idle for more than a year. 
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Movie Notes 

RKO plans a big-budget film about. the 
life of Sim6n Bolivar, the Latin American 
soldier and statesman. It will be shot 
largely in Central and South America ... 
Look for a big publicity fanfare for “Mad 
Wednesday,” the simplified title selected 
for Harold Lloyd’s comeback picture to 
appear in the fall. It was originally test- 
released under the title “The Sin of Harold 
Diddlebock” . . . Fred MacMurray gets 
another straight dramatic role in Uni- 
versal’s new thriller, “Singapore”... 
George Pal, creator of “Puppetoons,” will 
film “Tom Thumb” in Technicolor, using | 
both live action and three-dimensional ani- 
mation. 


Radio Lines 

The Federal Communications Commis- 
sion is surveying all new radio stations 
opened since 1945 to learn how many face 
a danger of going broke because of increas- 
ing competition . . . Movie, stage, and 
music headliners with American Federation 
of Radio Artists cards are protesting the 
union’s proposal to ban free appearances 
on disk-jockey shows. They say the order 
would prevent them from getting valuable 
publicity... Despite unfavorable reviews 
of Arthur’s Place, the sponsor has not 
changed plans for giving the new show a 
long run . Call the Police, a new pro- 
gram designed to praise law-enforcement 
agencies, is causing many police officials 
to grumble that they wish radio would 
stick to “private-eye” whodunits. 


Book Notes 

A selection of favorite pieces by the late 
Robert Benchley will be republished in the 
fall by Harper under the title “Benchley— 
or Else” . . . The American Booksellers 
Association is promoting a new gift certifi- 
cate plan for selling books. Certificates 
may be bought at a member shop and 
exchanged by recipients for any title at 
any ABA store in the country ... “Thomas 
Forty,” a first novel by former AP execu- 
tive Edward Stanley, is on the Duell, 
Sloan & Pearce fall list. A story about a 
fighting printer in the Revolutionary War 
period, it underscores the necessity of a 
free press to secure and maintain liberty. 
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- @ K-F Distributors and parts warehouses 


e K-F Dealers, ports and service stations 


" FACTORY- APPROVED PARTS 


Whecer you Sint 


—— YOU GET 
EXPERT KAISER AND FRAZER SERVICE 





—FROM ONE OF THE FOUR LARGEST 
DEALER ORGANIZATIONS IN THE WORLD 





No matter where you go, you'll find carefully 
selected dealers with the most modern equipment, 
ready to service your Kaiser or Frazer automobile 
with genuine factory parts and approved proce- 





. ae f Ad 
dures. These dealers are backed by the training and 4 
resources of an experienced factory organization 
, ‘ FACTORY-TRAINED SERVICE MEN 
—with one of the finest service schools in America. 
Service personnel comes to Willow Run 
Visit your nearby Kaiser-Frazer dealer today. Learn from every state in the Union for a thor- 
‘ - ough course of instruction. The factory 
how well prepared he is to give expert service on eet ; ences 
‘ training school is your assurance that in 
all makes of automobiles. Let him check the con- the service departments of the thousands 
dition of your present car. He’ll be glad to give of Kaiser-Frazer dealers you will find 
; 7 4 é uniformly excellent service. 
you an estimate, without obligation. 


KAISER-FRAZER CORPORATION . wittow RUN, MICHIGAN 


DETROIT PUSLIC LIBRARY 








Washington Trends 


FROM THE NEWSWEEK BUREAU 





> Government intervention in the coal dispute is likely if 
a new contract is not negotiated by July 7, when the miners’ 
holiday terminates. 


An attempt to reopen the mines by injunction under the 
new Taft-Hartley law is the indicated procedure. If this fails, 


Congress may pass emergency legislation to deal with the shut- 
down. 


Reenactment of the Smith-Connally law to permit resumed 
operations under government auspices is being discussed but 
this would be done only as a last resort. 


> A period of relative calm in industrial relations can be 
expected once the coal dispute is settled. Both CIO and AFL 
leaders are determined to test the new law in the courts rather 
than on picket lines. 


Communist-controlled unions will try to disrupt plans for 
a peaceful contest over disputed provisions of the law, but they 
probably won’t succeed over a wide area unless further price rises 
give them strong rank-and-file support. 

CIO and AFL leaders are drawing together for the impend- 
ing fight over the new law. Their tendency to submerge old 
differences may have important political consequences. 


> Enactment of tax-cutting legislation at this session re- 
mains improbable. But Knutson, Byrd, and others are making a 
determined effort to overcome the odds against it. 


Their plan is to win over enough votes to override a veto 
and then throw the Knutson bill back at Truman. The only 
change would be in the effective date—Jan. 1, 1948, instead 
of July 1, 1947. 


Most Republican leaders are unenthusiastic about the 
Knutson-Byrd scheme. Their plan is to repass the Knutson bill 
at the start of the next session and then write a general revision 
of tax structure into a second measure to be drafted at leisure. 





> Appropriations also will be hurried through the next 
regular session if plans now under discussion among Republican 
leaders are carried out. 

They want all supply bills cleared in January and February. 
This can be done, they think, if representatives of Congress 
will work with the Budget Bureau this fall while its estimates are 
being compiled. 

A firm legislative budget estimate could be ready under this 
procedure by Feb. 15, as required by the Congressional Re- 
organization Act. 


> U.S. reparations policy is undergoing reexamination. 
Officials have become convinced that plant removals from Ger- 
many and Japan, while just in principle, are a mistake in practice. 
Another cut in the list of Japanese plants marked for re- 
moval to China, Australia, the Philippines, and other Far Eastern 
countries is possible. 

Plants have produced only about 15% of their former ca- 
pacity when knocked down, moved, and reassembled on néw 
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sites, according to informed estimates. The argument to leave 
more of them where they are is based primarily on statistics 
showing such a loss in productivity. 


PA Loyalty Commission to investigate government em- 
ployes probably will be created by this Congress in spite of the 
current wave of dismissals. Congressional leaders aren’t satis- 
fied that the Administration’s clean-up will be thorough. 


While the commission won’t have authority to fire sus- 
pects, it will recommend action both to the President and to 


Congress. An appropriation of $15,000,000 will probably be 
voted for its work. 


A bipartisan commission to examine government struc- 
ture for overlapping authority and functions also will be 
authorized. It will include Republican and Democratic members 
of Congress and several private citizens. 


> No immediate relief from high meat prices is seen by 
government experts. They attribute the recent rise to extraor- 
dinarily heavy demand and guess that this demand will hold. 


Grain prices also will remain high. A break was expected 
a few weeks ago but adverse crop reports have had a bull- 
ish effect. 

Reimposition of rationing and price control is being talked 
about in the government, but Republican leaders of Congress 
say they won’t consider revival of OPA this year. 


> A warning that export trade will fall off sharply in about 
six months unless the Marshall policy gives Europe a renewed 
stock of dollars will be included in the mid-July report of the 
President’s economic advisers. 

Other soft spots in the economy to be pointed out by the 
advisers: continued high cost of building materials and uncer- 
tainties about labor-employer relations under the new Taft- 
Hartley law. 


A generally optimistic view nevertheless will be taken by the 
Nourse group. The same line probably will be followed by the 
Taft Economic Policy Committee, now holding hearings. 


> Republican Presidential candidates other than Dewey 
are taking heart from a survey of the favorite-son situation. 
They think it shows that nobody can get a first-ballot nomina- 
tion at the Philadelphia convention. 


Nine states with 344 votes are expected to support their own 
candidates on the first ballot. This, it is argued, will make it 
impossible for anyone to get the 547 majority necessary to 
nominate the first time around. 


Latitude for maneuver thus will be left to Taft and Stassen 
even if Dewey is a front runner at the outset. 


> Amendments to the Services Unification bill guarantee- 
ing continued existence of the Navy’s air arm and the Marine 
Corps will be written into the legislation before it is passed 
by the House. 


Secretary Forrestal and Representative Wadsworth are 
considered the mostly likely possibilities for Secretary of Defense 
under the new setup. 
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Modern transpor- 
tation stretches 
vacation time. 

With air lines, streamliners, swift 

motor cars to whisk you to your 

destination you have more time for 
vacationing — more 
hours or days to loaf 
and play and store 
healthand energy for 
strenuous months ahead. Moreover, 
thanks to facilities for faster, more 
extended travel, it’s feasible to spend 
even a short holiday at some far-away 
spot once far beyond vacation range. 
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vacation 2 


Wherever you go on vacation and 
whether you travel by train or plane, 
by ship or in the family car, the job 
of taking you there and bringing you 
back is largely up to steel. 

All of the many steels required by 
every form of transportation are made 
in the plants of Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany. We supply quantities of these 
steels as firebox plates for locomotives; 
cylinder forgings for airplane engines; 
turbine rotors for 
steamships; automo- 
bile body sheets; 
guard rails and posts 
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BETHLEHEM STEEL 








= and reinforcing 

steels for broad, 
smooth highways—to name only a 
few of the hundreds of applications. 

At vacation time and all through 
the year, the more readily you can 
get around the 
more you can 
accomplish and 
enjoy, the more 
fully you can live. Providing facilities 
for swift, comfortable travel is only one 
of the ways in which steel is helping 
to make every day of your life easier, 
pleasanter, and more productive. 
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HEN great music swells along the air 
waves and wells up in your living room 
— there’s a deep magic which never loses 
its spell. 

In conjuring up this magic, Brass plays 
many vital supporting parts, for which it is 
perfectly “‘cast’’ by reason of characteristics 
like these: Exceptional qualities of resonance 
... non-interference with clear reception... 
high resistance to corrosion under all atmos- 
pheric conditions. Now add the unique ad- 
vantages of Brass in production . . . as one 
example, the forming of perfect radio tube- 
bases in one operation, where other metals 
would require several operations. There, in 


y sum, is a combination of qualities which 


can’t be matched — either in fabrication or 


suse — by any other material. 


And whatever combination of qualities 
you may require of Brass to be used in your 
product, be sure that you can get that exact 
alloy in Bristol Brass sheet, rod, and wire. 
Be sure, too, that Bristol will supply your 
needs promptly, and precisely to specifica- 
tion, shipment after shipment. And now, to 
determine the advantages which Brass will 
bring to your product . . . both production- 
wise and sales-wise ... you arte invited to 
write to the Sales Engineering Department 
here at the Bristol mills. 


The 


BRISTOL BRASS 


CORPORATION 


Makers of Brass since 1850, Bristol, Conn. 


New York Office: 15 Park Row, New York City 
Pittsburgh Office: 438 Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Rochester Office: 616 Temple Building, Rochester, N. Y. 
Providence Office: 827 Hospital Trust Bldg., Providence, R. I. 
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Idle Pits and Busy Lawyers 


The rainbow-colored juke box at the Dix 
Bar in Dearborn, Mich., was blaring out 


“Mail Order Mama” and “Cigarettes,. 


Whisky, and Wild, Wild Women.” Pete 
Leverix, the bartender, and two helpers 
were dishing up 10-cent shells of Schmidt’s 
beer as fast as they could. The “stogies” 
(dried sausages) were going like ice in the 
summer sun. A baby crawled along the 
skee-ball game. 

It was 4 p.m. last Monday, June 23. 
The day shift had just quit work at Ford’s 
gargantuan River Rouge plant. Some 
workers had gone straight to the modern- 
istic, glass-brick headquarters ‘of the 
United Auto Workers’ Ford Local 600, the 
world’s largest, boasting 70,000 members. 
More had stopped in at Dix, across the 
street, for a quick drink, still wearing their 
tin Ford badges and their blue, yellow, 
and white union pins. 

If the beer and the bar were cool, tem- 
pers were as hot as the 82 degrees outside. 
The Ford unionists were fuming against 
the Taft-Hartley Act, just passed over 
President Truman’s veto (NEWSWEEK, 
June 30). Samples: A machine repairman 
for 27 years: “We don’t like it. We re- 
member how it was before the unions.” A 
middle-aged Scotsman: “We were in slav- 
ery before the CIO. Now it looks like 
we're going back. The only freedom the 
workingman will have will be the freedom 
to starve.” A barrel-chested 40-year-old: 
“The bill is 10 per cent right and 90 per 
cent wrong.” An old-time press operator: 
“This law will help the Commies more 
than all of Joe Stalin’s dough.” A sad-eyed 
sweeper: “It won’t get us a raise, will it?” 

However steamed up the Ford workers 
were, they, like the bulk of the nation’s 
15,000,000 union members, kept their shirts 
on last week. They were disinclined to 
favor another round of strikes or even 
brief protest stoppages. Where their 
fathers might’ have doubled their fists and 
popped the handiest target, the union 
members, 1947 style, looked to their law- 
yers and leaders instead. The advice they 
got, from all but one, was: “Take it easy.” 

The one exception: John L. Lewis. 

Fuse and Fuel: Hardly had the Taft- 
Hartley bill become the Labor Manage- 
ment Relations Act of 1947 last week than 
the nation’s soft-coal miners began quitting 
work in protest. Ostensibly, the walkout 
was unplanned. But it exploded as quickly 


as a bomb whose fuse had been deliberately 
lighted. Within an hour, three “captive” 
coal mines in Pennsylvania which fuel the 
Jones & Laughlin steel mills were shut. By 
nightfall, 22 Alabama diggings were closed. 
Twenty thousand miners were taking an 
unauthorized holiday. 

Under what AFL and CIO alike called 
the “slave-labor law,” the soft-coal miners 
were not exactly acting like slaves. But a 
chain reaction had been touched off. By 
«Tuesday, 185,000 members of the AFL’s 





ties.” The CIO and AFL both had called 
top-level conferences. AFL President Wil- 
liam Green had launched a drive to re- 
peal the act the very minute it became 
law, and to defeat every congressman 
who voted for what he referred to as a 
“tragic mistake.” 

Whereas Green promised to “fight it in 
the courts” and turned thumbs down on 
suggestions of a general strike, Lewis let 
his faithful followers walk out without a 
word of reproof. 

To the law’s co-author, Chairman Fred 
A. Hartley Jr. of the House Labor Com- 
mittee, the UMW’s boss was “a rebellious 
and mutinous citizen.” To Sen. Edward 
Martin of Pennsylvania, the UMW’s 
“blind so-called labor leaders” had “flaunt- 
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Behind the barbed wire: Slaves? No, striking miners watching a ball game 


United Mine Workers were out, by 
Wednesday, 220,000, by Thursday, 250,000. 
Finally, at midnight Friday, all 400,000 
workers in the government-seized_ bitumi- 
nous mines went on a ten-day paid vaca- 
tion authorized by Secretary of the In- 
terior Julius A. Krug’s contract with 
John L. Lewis. 

Short of fuel, a dozen blast furnaces shut 
down and Carnegie-Illinois, United States 
Steel’s biggest subsidiary, cut its opera- 
tions in half. Short of steel, auto makers 
furloughed 32,000 workers. Short of traf- 
fic, railroads laid off freight crews. 

Shrill yelps rather than protest strikes 
had come from labor leaders other than 
Lewis. They had denounced the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act as an “incitement to strikes,” “step 
toward Fascism,” “triumph for reaction,” 
“another Pearl Harbor,” and “a snake bite 
into the very heart of our American liber- 


ed the law with a walkout.” Martin added: 
“This so-called spontaneous walkout has 
obviously been inspired and carefully 
planned.” 

Spontaneous or planned, it could hardly 
have been more inconvenient in its timing. 
The nation’s coal stocks had not recov- 
ered from the so-called safety shutdown 
in April which followed the mine disaster 
at Centralia, Ill., and from wildeat walk- 
outs during the Congressional debate on 
the Taft-Hartley measure. Whereas a 37- 
day stock was on hand when Lewis called 
his illegal walkout last November, coal 
stocks would be down to 27 days by the 
time the miners’ vacation ended July 7. 

Would it actually end then? On June 30, 
the government’s power to operate the 
seized mines under the Smith-Connally 
Act would expire. The mines would there- 
upon revert to their owners. The Krug- 
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Lewis contract would automatically expire. 
The private operators had no contract with 
the UMW. UMW’’s historical policy: “No 
contract, no work.” 

Without a Weapon: Had any Amer- 
ican believed that the Taft-Hartley Act 
would be a cure-all for strikes, he now 
knew otherwise. Under what ‘Taft-Hartley 
provisions became effective immediately, 
the UMW could hardly be sued for dam- 
ages for contract violation if no contract 
existed. An injunction delaying a national 
paralysis strike could not be issued until a 
Presidential inquiry board had been ap- 
pointed and had reported its findings; 
neither step had yet been taken. Capt. 
N. H. Collisson, Coal Mines Administra- 
tor, went so far as to say: “The govern- 
ment is without a weapon.” 

It was in effect to John L. Lewis that 
President Truman appealed last Thursday 
in a press-conference statement. Where his 
veto message had denounced the Taft- 
Hartley measure as “unworkable,” he now 
promised that it would be “well and faith- 
fully administered.” Sounding self-assured 
and confident, he declared that manage- 
ment and labor must “comply with the 
law in a spirit of tolerance and fair play.” 
He called upon them “to exercise patience 
and moderation in accommodating them- 
selves to the changes made necessary by 
the act.” 

As if directly to Lewis, the President 
concluded: “We must all do our part.” 

For their part, the nation’s employers, 
by and large, had little to say about the 
new law. Their main interest seemed to 
match that of the average working man: 
labor peace. : 

President Earl Bunting of the National 
Association of Manufacturers declared: 
“No law, in itself, will guarantee industrial 
harmony.* Every one knows that. A fair 
law such as we now have will provide 
fertile soil, but industrial peace will flour- 
ish only if it is nourished by complete 
sincerity and good will on the part of both 
management and labor.” Bunting ap- 
pealed to employers not to seek “unin- 
tended advantage from technicalities in 
the new law,” and to employes not to 
“sabotage” it. 

“Tt is my judgment,” said Earl O. Shreve, 
president of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, “that the legislation takes a 
long step forward in the direction of fair- 
ness and equality before the law.” 


Significance — 

The effective date of the Taft-Hartley 
Act—Aug. 23, 1947—will scarcely usher in 
an era of labor-management peace. On the 
contrary, it undoubtedly will touch off a 
fierce running battle in the courts that 
will last months, if not years. 

Just as employers fought the Wagner 
Act step by step through the courts for 








*Example: A strike last week of 41,500 shipbuild- 
ing workers in ten East Coast shipyards was un- 
affected by any provision of the Taft-Hartley Act. 
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the ‘two bitter years before the Supreme 
Court upheld its constitutionality in 1937, 
organized labor can be depended on to 
wage the same kind of conflict against the 
new labor statute. Both AFL and CIO law- 
yers are already at work on it. 

For a starter they have seized on the 
Taft-Hartley provision which forbids union 
publications from attempting to influence 
elections, as the most obviously vulnerable 
section. Labor editors will assiduously defy 
it to bring about a court test. Also, the 
labor attorneys are questioning the validity 
of the provision which requires unions seek- 
ing bargaining representation to file aff- 
davits that none of their officers is Com- 
munist. 

Politically, the die has already been cast. 
Mr. Truman, by his veto and his subse- 
quent public efforts to prevent Congress 
from overriding the veto, has placed him- 
self in a position which demands that he 
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Honor and obey?: CIO pickets mar. -. 
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consistently follow labor’s line from now 
until the 1948 elections. Otherwise, assum- 
ing he lost face with the conservative 
voters by his veto, he will similarly lose 
face with labor should he deviate on any 
important issue. 

The Republicans, convinced that po- 
litically they were wise in writing the Taft- 
Hartley measure into law, are in a freer 
position. Assuming that they have lost 
ground with the rank and file of organized 
labor, they can regain some of the loss 
through other steps in the next sixteen 
months. Example: GOP leaders already 
are considering enactment of an amend- 
ment to the wage-hours law to increase 
minimum wages from 40 cents to 60 cents. 


Wedding Ban 


While AFL and CIO leaders sat down in 
Washington last week to decide how labor 
would conduct itself under the new Taft- 
Hartley law, a CIO local in St. Joseph, 
Mich., took matters into its own hands. 
Badly out of step with leaders like Philip 
Murray and William Green, who believed 
that unions should resist with dignity, 
Local 931 of the United Electrical Work- 
ers sent fourteen sign-carrying members 
to picket St. Joseph’s First Congregational 
Church during the wedding of Lloyd B. 
Taft, son of Sen. Robert A. Taft of Ohio, 
to Virginia Stone of St. Joseph. Nearly 
50 policemen managed to keep the pickets 
250 yards from the church. The unionists 
at one point facetiously tried to keep step 
with the wedding march within. 

The union’s grudge: Senator Taft, co- 
author of the new law, was attending his 
son’s wedding. CIO leaders confessed they 
had nothing against young Taft, but Gor- 
don Caldwell, UEW regional director pro- 
claimed: “I don’t think the CIO can stand 
by without protest when the man who has 
been trying to destroy union labor visits 
our town.” 


Discarding De Caux 

Ever since the CIO was founded in 
1935, anti-Communists had waged unre- 
lenting warfare against two Communist 
sympathizers regarded as key men in the 
organization—Lee Pressman, general coun- 
sel, and Len De Caux, Australian-born, 
Oxford-educated publicity director and 
editor of The CIO News. Last week, De 
Caux suddenly resigned. 

In June, CIO President Philip Murray 
had joined 128 other public figures in sign- 
ing a cable to Prime Minister Clement 
Attlee applauding Britain’s plan to grant 
India independence. The same day, The 
CIO News came out with an article on 
India which, following the Communist 
party line, denounced the British plan as 
a fraud and urged an Indian uprising. 

Murray, at long last fed up, called in De 
Caux and told him his resignation would 
be accepted. To replace him Murray 
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chose Allan L. (Pete) Swim, ex-newsman 
for Scripps-Howard and anti-Communist. 
Still in the saddle: Lee Pressman as gen- 
eral counsel, and the De Caux-picked CIO 
News staff. 


PRESIDENCY: 


Order of Succession 


When Franklin D. Roosevelt died April 
12, 1945, a flaw which existed in American 
statutes put Harry S. Truman in the com- 
paratively undemocratic position of being 
able to choose his own successor, should 
he cease holding office during his tenure in 
the White House. The catch: Next in line 
in Presidential succession in the event a 
Vice President became Chief Executive 
were the Cabinet officers, starting with the 
Secretary of State, all of whom are ap- 
pointed by the occupant of the White 
House. 

To the Congress on June 19, 1945, Mr. 
Truman proposed a corrective: Let the 
Speaker of the House and the President 
pro tem of the Senate, both elected of- 
ficials, be put next in line ahead of Cabinet 
members. Last week, on Friday, June 27, 
the Senate passed the measure. Oddly 
enough, although it was advocated by a 
Democratic President, 35 Democratic sen- 
ators voted against it, only three for it; 
the Republican members voted unani- 
mously for passage. 

Reason: When Mr. Truman first sug- 
gested the new line of succession the 
Speaker of the House was Sam Rayburn, a 
Texas Democrat, the Senate President 
Kenneth McKellar, a Democrat from Ten- 
nessee; today the Republicans control both 
branches. If, as expected, Mr. Truman 
signs the bill into law, his successor, in the 
event of his death or removal from office, 
would be Speaker Joseph W. Martin Jr., 
Massachusetts Republican; next in line, 
Sen. Arthur H. Vandenberg, GOP Presi- 
dent of the Senate. 


Shrunken Wool 


Australia had threatened to scuttle the 
{nternational Trade Conference in Geneva, 
Switzerland, if President Truman signed 
the pending controversial wool bill and 
made it law. Certainly New Zealand, and 
perhaps the entire British Commonwealth, 
might walk out with Australia. If that 
happened, the Administration’s hopes of 
reducing world trade barriers would be 
wrecked. 

Last Thursday, June 26, Mr. Truman 
acted to save the Geneva conference. In 
vetoing the wool price-support bill, he 
called it “a blow to our leadership in world 
affairs .. . the first step on that same road 
to economic isolationism.” The President’s 
enmity was not directed against the pro- 
vision which would subsidize Western wool 
growers. Mr. Truman’s targets were two: 
(1) the provision authorizing him to im- 
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Harris & Ewing 
Martin: By Truman’s wish, his heir? 


pose 50 per cent wool import charges atop 
the already-staggering tariff of 34 cents a 
pound, and (2) the quota restriction pro- 
viston, which could exclude as much as 
half the country’s normal purchases from 
other countries, like Australia and New 
Zealand. 

Less than four hours after the Presi- 
dent’s veto message was received, the 
Senate had obediently passed a substitute 
wool bill) embodying only the subsidy 
provision. The House, which had plugged 
for the quotas and tariffs, would be harder 
to convince. ; 


Pen in Hand 


Last week, the President: 

P Vetoed his sixth bill of the 80th Con- 
gress—providing for the payment of 
$3,000 to Hunter A. Hoagland, a Glen 
Rock, N.J. youth, injured in 1944 by the 
explosion of a shell he had taken from 
an Army depot. 

> Told the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People that there 
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is no justification for discrimination be- 
cause of ancestry, religion, race, or color. 
> Said preliminary good-bys to his wife 
and daughter who leave “shortly” to spend 
the summer in Independence, Mo. 

This week, on Monday, the President 
reluctantly signed into law the so-called 
“take it or leave it” rent control bill 
(NEwswEEK, June 30) which, while con- 
tinuing rent controls until next March 1, 
permits landlords and tenants to agree 
upon “voluntary” increases up to 15 per 
cent in leases lasting through 1948. 


Warm Springs Absentee 


The guest list, though it had one discon- 
certing omission, was star-studded: Chief 
Justice Fred M. Vinson, Justice Hugo L. 
Black, Attorney General Tom C. Clark, 
Russian Ambassador Nikolai V. Novikoff, 
various diplomats and congressmen, and 
the governors of Georgia, Virginia, and 
Hawaii. 

Sitting on the lawn behind a group of 
polio patients at Warm Springs, Ga., last 
Wednesday, June 25, they saw the “Little 
White House”—a six-room Dutch-style 
cottage in which Franklin D. Roosevelt 
had died—dedicated as a public shrine. 

They also heard from speakers about 
Georgia’s plan to turn the area into an 
8,000-acre state park with a 300-room hotel, 
and a brand-new project for a “Franklin 
D. Roosevelt Peace Tower,” with carillon 
and radio and television studios, that would 
be “taller than the Washington Monu- 
ment.” 

But all the plans and all the celebrities 
failed to cover the day’s most notable gap. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt’s successor in the 
White House was missing. For some reason, 
Harry S. Truman had decided on June 13 
not to attend the dedication, although he 
had told Georgia congressmen previously 
he would attend. Instead he sent a repre- 
sentative: William D. Hassett, white-haired 
and kindly White House secretary who 
had been a Roosevelt aide. 

The President had been invited to Warm 





“Little White House” dedication: One face was missing from the crowd 
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Springs several times, but he never had 
accepted. Some Georgians, who were none 
too enthusiastic about Mr. Truman or his 
policies, suspected it was local pride. “You 
-an’t get him down here,” they said. “He’s 
an Independence, Mo., man.” Their con- 
clusion: he wanted the tourist-attracting 
Warm Springs “Little White House” tradi- 
tion to die a natural death. 


LEFT WING: 


Progressive Echo 


Directors of the Communist-infiltrated 
Progressive Citizens of America met in 
-Chicago last week and embraced the eco- 
nomic program of the British Labor party 
as fervently as they had already embraced 
the foreign policy of the Soviet Union. 
Their immediate demand: nationalization 
of the coal mines, railroads, and electric 
power. Their ultimate goal: to break “the 
stranglehold of private interests on the 
economic life of the nation.” 

Like their spiritual leader, Henry A. 
Wallace, the PCA directors hoped to 
achieve their objectives by capturing the 
Democratic party. Tf they couldn’t, they 
announced they would start) their own 
third party in 1948. 


Courts and Crackdowns 


The United States Government appar- 
ently had lost its patience. One after an- 
other, Communists and Communist-front 
organizations had defied the authority of 
the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities to question them. Communists 
and Communist sympathizers had bland- 
ly lied about their political sympathies to 
gain highly confidential jobs in the State 
Department, at a time when the United 
States was wacing a diplomatic struggle 
with the Soviet Union. 

Last week, the government snapped into 
action. In 48 hours: 
> The State Department summarily fired 
ten persons judged “bad security risks.” 
Their names were not divulged, but their 
salaries ranged as high as $9376 a year, 
which meant that several, at least, were 
chiefs or assistant chiefs of sections. 
>The Italian-born -Carl Aldo Marzani, 
former State Department official, was sen- 
tenced to from one year to three years in 
jail for hiding the fact that he was a Com- 
munist party member in order to get his 
job. 
>» The German-born Gerhart Eisler, re- 
putedly the Kremlin’s agent in charge of 
all Communist activities in the United 
States, drew the maximum sentence of one 
year in prison and a $1,000 fine for con- 
tempt of Congress. Eisler had refused to 
take an oath when he appeared before the 
Un-American Activities Committee. 
> A jury of six Negroes and six whites 
found Eugene Dennis, general secretary of 
the Communist party, guilty of contempt 
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The government was fed up: Eisler... 
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... publisher Leverett Gleason . . . 
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... and Dr. Barsky all convicted 
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of Congress for failing to answer a sub- 
poena from the House committee. 

> Sixteen leaders of the Joint Anti-Faseist 
Refugee Committee, a Communist front, 
were convicted of contempt of Congress 
for failing to produce their records for the 
House committee. Among them: Dr. Ed- 
ward R. Barsky, New York surgeon; 
Howard Fast, novelist; Leverett Gleason, 
publisher of Reader’s Scope; Herman 
Shumlin, producer; and Prof. Lyman R. 
Bradley of New York University. 

>In the future, Communists who defied 
the authority of Congress might face even 
more trouble. Before the House was a bill 
raising the maximum jail sentence for con- 
tempt from one year to five and the maxi- 
mum fine from $1,000 to $5,000. 


SUPREME COURT: 


Reputation Regained 


Rarely had the Supreme Court fallen so 
low in public respect as in June 1946. The 
Nine Young Men not only had split wide 
open on legal issues, but were engaged in 
fierce personal feuds. Justice Robert H. 
Jackson had publicly attacked the judicial 
integrity of his colleague, Hugo L. Black. 
The court’s decisions had been criticized 
for a reckless disregard of precedent on the 
part of Black, William O. Douglas, Frank 
Murphy, and Wiley B. Rutledge. The 
revered Chief Justice, Harlan Fiske Stone, 
had died suddenly, further demoralizing 
the court. 

How could the court win back a reputa- 
tion for unquestionable impartiality and 
judiciousness? That was the tough task 
which faced Fred M. Vinson of Kentucky 
last October when he assumed his duties 
as the nation’s thirteenth Chief Justice. 

Acutely aware that his No. 1 job was to 
rebuild the court’s unity and prestige, Vin- 
son tried to live up to his reputation as 
“The Great Persuader,” earned during his 
service in Congress, on the United States 
Court of Appeals, as wartime Economic 
Stabilizer, and as postwar Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

Stumbling Up: Vinson’s first official 
step was hardly auspicious. When the 
court’s 1946-47 term opened last Oct. 7, 
he stumbled as he mounted to his center 
seat at the court’s long mahogany bench. 
But by the time he and his eight brethren 
hung up their long black robes for the 
summer last week, on June 23, he could 
reflect on what he had achieved: 
> Publicly, the court’s fierce feuds were 
over. In the maroon-draped, bronze-grilled 
courtroom, opposing opinions were now 
announced less bitterly if no less vigorous- 
ly. Vinson’s theory: “I never did fall out 
with anybody who didn’t agree with me.” 
> Privately, the court’s supersecret argu- 
ments behind the venetian blinds of the 
oak-paneled conference room were search- 
ing but unmarred by personal outburst. 
Jackson and Black were now on a “Hugo” 
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Vinson: Out of turbulence, harmony 


and “Bob” basis. At the court’s half-hour 
“family” luncheons, Vinson presided at a 
jovial table. 

> Judicially, Vinson.threw his weight with 
the precedent-respecting Jackson, Felix 
Frankfurter, Stanley F. Reed, and Harold 
H. Burton. In one majority decision, he 
wrote: “Even if we doubted the wisdom” 
of a previous decision, “we should not be 
inclined to depart from it at this time.” 
In other words, he was telling his old col- 
leagues in Congress: “It’s up to you to 
correct us if we go wrong in interpreting 
the laws you have written.” 

PAs the court’s “swing man,” Vinson 
sided with the majority more often than 
any of his brethren, dissenting only 13 
times out of 142. Using conciliatory 
tactics, he had not written a single dis- 
senting opinion himself. But if Vinson was 
trying to decrease the total number of dis- 
sents, his achievements were only _per- 
sonal. Against 48 unanimous opinions, 25 
were 5-4 decisions. The total of 231 dis- 
sents equaled the court’s previous peak 
set two years earlier. 

>In eighteen deadlocked cases inherited 
from the previous term, all were decided 
under Vinson’s guiding hand, four of them, 
remarkably enough, by unanimous vote. 
> Whether because of Vinson’s influence 
or in reflection of conservative election re- 
turns or whatnot, the leftish Black-Dou- 
glas-Murphy-Rutledge faction, which be- 
lieves the law to be subject to changing 
interpretations in the light of new social 
philosophies, was no longer a tightly knit 
bloc. Black and Douglas, who incidentally 
were the court’s two workhorses as opin- 
ion writers, often sided with the Vinson- 
minded majority. 

> Specifically, Vinson agreed with the 
court’s majority in upholding the Federal 
government’s claims to tidal oil lands, the 
contempt conviction of John L. Lewis, the 
constitutionality of the Lea Anti-Petrillo 
Act, the death-sentence clause of the Pub- 
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lic Utility Holding Company Act, the 
Hatch Act’s clause forbidding certain po- 
litical activities by Federal employes, New 
Jersey’s right to pay bus fares for chil- 
dren attending parochial schools, and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s order 
reducing freight-rate discrimination. 

Plainly, under Vinson, the Supreme 
Court had risen in popular respect from its 
low point a year ago. If public criticism 
had not been stilled, it at least had been 
muted. 


BOSTON: 


The Old Gray Mayor 


James Michael Curley and Boston went 
together like pork and beans. Boston’s pre- 
dominantly Irish citizens loved his the- 


atrics, his splendid voice, and his flair- 


for uproarious comedy. Four times they 
elected him mayor; three times they sent 
him to Congress; and in 1935, they swung 
the shillelagh that. made him governor of 
Massachusetts. They roared when at Har- 
vard’s tercentenary celebration, Governor 
Curley delivered an address deliberately 
employing a Harvard accent. Back in 1903, 
they had suffered with him by electing him 
alderman while he served a 60-day jail 
sentence for taking a Civil Service exami- 
nation in the name of a friend. 

Boston was always willing to overlook 
Curley’s faults—the city’s near-bankrupt 
state, the overloaded payroll, the con- 
tractors’ fees paid to his Democratic ma- 
chine, and a $37,500 judgment 
against him for improper re- 
ceipt of funds from the city. 
When his fortunes fell, he 
could switch from comedy to 
Camille without losing a vote. 

When he ran for his fourth 
term as Mayor in 1945, he was 
under Federal indictment on 
nine counts of using the mails 
to defraud. Curley announced 
that he had lost temporary use 
of an arm and a leg. Dra- 
matically he was given the last 
rites of the Catholic Church. 
Boston returned him to office. 

In February 1946, he was 
convicted on the mail-fraud 
charge, fined $1,000 and 
sentenced to a six to eighteen- 
month term in prison. Await- 
ing appeal, Curley returned to 
Boston for a hero’s welcome. 
After that, his health began to 
fail once more. By last month, 
when the Supreme Court re- 
jected his petition for a new 
trial, the mayor was again in 
the hospital. The day after the 
court’s decision, he again re- 
ceived the church’s last rites. 
His health picked up when his 
attorneys hurriedly petitioned 
for a suspended sentence. 
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Last Thursday, June 26, Curley was on 
hand in Federal District Court at Wash- - 
ington to argue personally for his proba- 
tion. He had come to the capital against 
the advice of a battery of physicians. “He 
is taking his life in his hands,” one an- 
nounced. Dr. John H. Cauley, Boston’s 
health commissioner, and a nurse accom- 
panied him on his trying journey. A wheel- 
chair transported him from the train to a 
limousine. For an entire day, he rested in 
the seclusion of his hotel room. 

As the mayor posed for photographers 
outside the courtroom Thursday, he was 
the picture of grief: He looked older than 
his 72 years; he leaned heavily on the arms 
of his wife and nurse; his oversized Adam’s 
apple worked nervously; his eyes were hid- 
den behind dark glasses. While waiting for 
Judge James Proctor to arrive, Curley’s 
blood pressure was reported to be mount- 
ing alarmingly. He was taken to a jury 
room to lie down, and sedatives were ad- 
ministered. 

The mayor brightened considerably 
when his attorney, William E. Leahy, ad- 
dressed the court. The burden of Leahy’s 
argument: “We have here the sworn state- 
ments of physicians as to the amazing ist 
of illnesses from which Mayor Curley suf- 
fers, any one of which might well prove 
fatal under the emotional strain of incar- 
ceration.” The mayor, Leahy reported, 
suffered from nine ailments, the least of 
which was an “impending cerebral hem- 
orrhage.” 

Coldly, Judge Proctor disclosed that, 
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Curley: “You are sentencing me to die” 
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according to his information, Curley had 
suffered for many years from hypertension 
and diabetes. Impassively, the judge an- 
nounced that Curley was ineligible for 
probation since it was his second conviction 
for a felony. Judge Proctor’s decision: “It 
is regrettable that the defendant is in ill 
health, yet that fact cannot justify reliev- 
ing him of all punishment. I think that he 
should be committed today.” 

This was too sudden for Curley. “You 
are sentencing me to die. This is the death 
penalty,” he shouted as court was ad- 
journed. 

His attorneys immediately announced 
they were petitioning President Truman 
for a pardon. In Union Station, en route 
to a train, Curley again required the aid 
of a wheelchair. 

Night in Prison: Just before the gates 
of the Federal Correctional Institution at 
Danbury, Conn., clanged shut on the 
mayor of Boston last Thursday night, 
friends whispered to him the good news 
from home: The Legislature had rushed 
through a law naming City Clerk John B. 
Hynes temporary mayor until Curley’s 
release. Until then, both Hynes and Curley 
would receive the full mayor’s salary: 
$20,000 a year. The next day, prison offi- 
cials reported that he was in “good spirits 
and good condition.” 


CRIME: 


Who Was Bugsy? 


California awoke to a sudden, chilling 
realization last week: The second gold 
rush was on. But this was no invasion 
of men with pickaxes, beating their way 
across the country in covered wagons or 
rounding the Horn in clipper ships. It was 
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Virginia Hill: Bugsy had a key 
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a-slow, steady infiltration of men with 
45’s, tommy guns, and carbines, who 
dropped off the Chief and Superchief, or 
swooped in by plane from New York, St. 
Louis, and Chicago. 

There was gold in California—and in 
Nevada and Arizona just across the bor- 
der—gold from running dope into the 
United States from Mexico, from race 
tracks, from gambling, from extortion. 
California was becoming the new Chicago. 

In a half-conscious way, the realization 
had been coming on for months. Gangster 
Maurice Malter was found in a ravine; 
Benny (the Meat Ball) Gamson and 
George Levinson were shot and killed in 
the Beverly Hills apartment of the late 
Paul (Paulie) Gibbons, who had met his 
death in the same way; a shotgun blasted 
out the life of Tom Buffa; Nick de John 
was found in the trunk compartment of his 
car, neatly garroted. All were from out 
of the state. 

But it was the slaying of Benjamin 
(Bugsy) Siegel (NEWsweEK, June 30) 
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Durocher: Bugsy knew sportsmen 


that began to bring things into focus. 
No one doubted that Bugsy had been 
killed by “business rivals.” But worried 
Californians wondered who these rivals 
were; would a new Capone machine gun 
his way into notoriety and power on the 
West Coast? 

Bugsy’s Friends: Bugsy Siegel had 
been associated with Murder, Inc., in 
New York. He was a dope smuggler, a 
gambler, an extortionist. In his 41 years, 
he had been arrested for most of the 
crimes covered in the law books, ranging 
from rape to murder. 

Yet, he moved in the best Hollywood 
circles. He hobnobbed with movie stars 
and leaders of the movie industry, with 
prominent sports figures, and even with 
respectable businessmen. His _ influence 
spread far beyond the underworld into 
legitimate business enterprises. 

“Everyone I talked with just loved 
the guy,” an official in the Los Angeles 
District Attorney’s office, investigating 
Siegel’s untimely death, declared last 
week. 





Siegel could always count on... 


Superficially, that was an overstatement, 
for someone who didn’t love the guy had 
blown him apart with four .30 caliber 
slugs, while he was sitting in ‘the palatial 
Moorish mansion of Miss Virginia Hill 
in Beverly Hills, reading the morning 
paper. However, the Los Angeles inves- 
tigator wasn’t talking about hoodlums 
and gunmen. He was discussing “the best 
people.” 

The American-born Countess Dorothy 
Taylor di Frasso, for example, though nev- 
er in love with Siegel, had by her own 
admission been very fond of him. She 
had taken him everywhere in Rome, in- 
troducing him to such Fascist luminaries 
as Mussolini and Count Ciano, to whom 
her title and her $15,000,000 had given her 
entrée. They had been just as much taken 
with the American “gentleman” gangster 
as she was. Perhaps it was because they 
had no particular aversion to murder. Or 
perhaps, as Billy Rose once suggested, they 
were nice to Siegel because they were 
afraid of him. Whatever the reason, he got 
along well in Rome. 

Neither Mussolini nor Ciano ever called 
him “Bugsy,” the name by which he was 
known to police from Maine to Mexico. 
No one could ever call him “Bugsy” to 
his face and count on living. As Siegel 
himself explained it: “My friends call me 
Ben. Strangers call me Mr. Siegel. And 
guys I don’t like call me Bugsy.” 

(“Bugsy? I don’t know any Bugsy,” 
declared the Countess di Frasso. “Do you 
mean Mr. Benjamin Siegel?’’) 

He got along well in Hollywood, too. 
George Raft was his best friend. They 
had grown up together in Hell’s Kitchen, 
which is not precisely the most respectable 
neighborhood in New York. Once when 
Siegel was arrested for bookmaking, Raft 
testified for him in court, swearing on his 
“St. Christopher’s medal, I didn’t see any 
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... Raft’s friendly pat on the back 


bookmaking going on.” “Killer” Gray, the 
bodyguard whom the movie star employs 
to protect him from unnamed terrors, later 
declared: “Raft don’t forget his pals.” 

Through Raft, Siegel became acquaint- 
ed with several dignitaries in the sports 
world, including Leo Durocher, suspended 
manager of the Brooklyn Dodgers. 

Cherehez la Femme: Miss Hill was 
another intimate. Raven-haired, green- 
eyed, smoldering, and just 30, she was 
in Paris when Siegel was killed in her 
living room; and, though she tearfully 
denied being his mistress or even that she 
was very friendly with him, Siegel never- 
theless had the key to her mansion. Miss 
Hill asserted that she had taken off for 
Europe after quarreling with Bugsy be- 
cause his shirt was dirty, though just be- 
fore leaving she had told John Perona, 
host at New York’s swank El Morocco, 
that she was going to Paris to buy cham- 
pagnes and cognacs for Siegel. 

Known as probably the most fabulous 
party-thrower since Diamond Jim Brady, 
Miss Hill, a former small-time night-club 
singer, had always explained her income 
by saying that she was “an _ heiress.” 
Thrice-married, she also had insisted that 
each of her ex-husbands had made enor- 
mous settlements on her. Actually, her Al- 
abama family was in modest circum- 
stances. Nor were her ex-husbands es- 
pecially wealthy. However, Miss Hill had 
been the protégé of Joey Adonis, an im- 
portant figure in the Brooklyn under- 
world, associated with Siegel in Murder, 
Inc., while the latter still was operating 
in the East. 

Like the Countess di Frasso, Miss Hill 
claimed that she didn’t even know Siegel 
was called “Bugsy.” She thought he 
might have been given the name by some 
of “his business friends.” “They all have 
nicknames,” she added thoughtfully. 
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She didn’t explain which particular 


business friends she meant. Siegel had two 


kinds. Some were his partners in crim- 
inal ventures. Others were merely his part- 
ners. Among the latter were William R. 
Wilkerson, editor and publisher of the 
most influential trade paper in the movie 
industry, the Hollywood Reporter; and 
N. Joseph Ross, prominent attorney, who 
represents the gargantuan Music Corp. 
of America. 

Dough and Dope: These were the 
gentlemen who helped finance Siegel’s fab- 
ulous gambling casino in Las Vegas, the 
ornate, 280-room Flamingo Club. The 
contractor was Del Webb, Phoenix multi- 
millionaire, who is part owner of the New 
York Yankees. The club, which is estimat- 
ed to have cost between $5,000,000 and 
$7,000,000, was built in 1946. Siegel got the 
materials, even though many ex-GI’s des- 
perate to build homes, couldn’t. 

Among the guests on the opening night 
were June Haver, Jimmy Durante, Vivian 
Blaine, George Jessel, Sonny Tufts, Brian 
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Del Webb: Bugsy had backers 


Donlevy, and Charles Coburn. After all, 
Siegel did have many close friends in the 
studios, especially Abbott and Costello and 
the Ritz Brothers. Several days after he was 
killed, the Lou Costello Jr. Youth Founda- 
tion received a $2,500 donation from him. 
Enclosed with the check was a note ad- 
dressed to “Dear Lou and Bud.” 

Although the Flamingo took business 
away from other gambling places in Las 
Vegas, it did not prosper. Several of the 
original backers dropped out, and Del 
Webb became Siegel’s chief angel. He was 
reported to have put as much as $+,000,- 
000 into the club. 

Gambling is legal in Nevada, but Siegel 
had other enterprises not quite so repu- 
table. From Chicago, Narcotics Agent W. 
J. Craig revealed that, if Siegel hadn’t 
been killed, he would have been arrested 
on charges of having been connected with 
an international dope ring, which included 
such fellow kingpins as Frank Costello, 
the New York and New Orleans gambler, 
and Lucky Luciano, deported white-slaver. 

Even in his encounters with the law, 
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Siegel could always count on his friends. 
When he was arrested in 1940, charged 
with having blueprinted, engineered, and 
supervised the demise of “Big Greeny” 
Greenberg, Dr. Benjamin Black, physician 
at the Los Angeles County jail, arranged 
to have life behind the bars made as com- 
fortable as possible for him. A special chef 
prepared his food. He was allowed bonded 
whisky in his cell, and he was also per- 
mitted to have female guests. Even with 
such comforts, he grew restless, so one 
afternoon the jailers let him out to have 
lunch with screen-actress Wendy Barrie. 

It was later revealed that Dr. Black 
had received $32,000 from Siegel. The phy- 
sician was suspended for 30 days and cau- 
tioned against taking such large sums from 
indicted murderers again. 

Civil Liberties: There were three 
witnesses against Siegel—Abe (Kid 
Twist) Reles, Whitey Krakower, and Al 
Tannenbaum—all former associates in 
Murder, Inc. The first two died very sud- 
denly before his trial. Jerry Giesler, crack 
California mouthpiece, got Siegel acquit- 
ted by denouncing Tannenbaum as “a 
depraved character.” 

Giesler made a civil liberties issue out 
of the case. “With the world in the ter- 
rible condition it is now,” he advised the 
jury, “you’ve got to be careful not to de- 
prive a man of his constitutional rights.” 
He not only convinced the jury of this; 
he also convinced George Raft. Later, 
when a civil liberties committee asked 
Raft for a donation to help defend several 
illiterate Negro sharecroppers, the screen 
star flared up: “Why should I give any 
dough to you guys? I didn’t see you 
around when they tried to put Benny in 
the can.” 

Last week, Los Angeles police admitted 
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Gunboy: As police close in, Edward Bancroft, 15, uses boy as shield, pressing 
a gun in his ribs until subdued by cops’ gun butts 


that they didn’t have any idea who might 
have killed Siegel. It could have been al- 
most any gangster in the United States, be- 
cause Siegel had been associated with so 
many illegal enterprises. Siegel’s friends al- 
so were baffled. They still insisted that 
everybody loved the man—Benjamin Sie- 
vel, that is. Bugsy Siegel? Who was that? 


POLITICS: 


Kyes on Kansas City 


To determine which party—the Demo- 
cratic or Republican—was more anxious 
last week to have the Kansas City vote- 
fraud case (NEWSWEEK, June 9) investi- 
gated, you could flip a coin and take your 
choice: 
> A GOP-controlled Senate Judiciary sub- 
committee, claiming to smell a_white- 
wash in the air, discussed a full-dress 
inquiry into why Attorney General Tom 
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C. Clark didn’t pursue the prosecution of 
irregularities in the 1946 Democratic pri- 
mary. This was the primary in which the 
Pendergast machine managed to unseat 
Rep. Roger C. Slaughter, who had been 
personally earmarked by President Tru- 
man for defeat. 

P White House aides revealed that the 
President had ordered his legal adviser, 
Clark M. Clifford, to scour the Missouri 
legal profession for the best available man 
to become Special Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral and take over the case. The White 
House theory: The best way for Mr. Tru- 
man to disassociate himself from the scan- 
dal was by vigorous prosecution not only 
of the fraud case but also of the recent 
theft of the evidence from courthouse files. 
Clifford’s choice for the prosecutor’s job: 
Richard K. Phelps, outstanding St. Louis 
attorney, credited with helping to convict 
259 Pendergast henchmen following the 
1936 election steal. 


PEOPLE: 


Junior Gunman 


As crime stories go, it would have rated 
only a few lines in Boston newspapers had 
not Frank Cushing, Boston ilerald-Trav- 
eler photographer, been in a_ nearby 
restaurant. When 15-year-old Edward 
Bancroft, wanted for questioning in a 
stickup, fought a gun battle with police, 
using innocent William Rowan, another 
15-year-old, for a shield, Cushing got pic- 
tures that were spread in newspapers from 
coast to coast in the next 24 hours. What 
young Bancroft got: three charges of as- 
sault with intent to murder, kidnaping, 
and unlawful possession of a weapon. 


WATER: 


The Colorado Battle 


The Colorado is a screwball river, mud- 
dy, unpredictable, and turbulent. It leaps 
from the Rockies down through valleys and 
canyons, twisting and roaring its way for 
1,360 miles, then gently seeps into the 
Gulf of California. It can never be de- 
pended on to stay where it is, and some- 
times it vanishes into willow-choked 
swamps. But there are nearly 10,000,000 
people in the Southwest and West who love 
the river like life itself. For them, the 
screwball Colorado is life. 

The Colorado is the only water they 
have. Without it, they could die of thirst. 
They use it for bathing and for washing 
their dishes, for keeping their lawns green 
and their gardens blooming. But, most 
of all, their livelihood depends on the Col- 
orado River. It has converted the des- 
ert wasteland into some of the lushest 
farmland in the world. It supplies the elec- 
tric power that lights the homes and turns 
the wheels of industry. 

Seven states dip into the Colorado 
watershed, and ever since the West was 
opened they have fought bitterly over who 
should get how much. The bitterest wran- 
gling of all has been between Arizona and 
California. An interstate water compact in 
1922 brought only temporary peace. Last 
week, the battle was raging with renéwed 
fury. 

The issue: A bill introduced in Congress 
by Sen. Ernest W. McFarland, Arizona 
Democrat, proposing a vast multi-dam pro- 
ject, estimated to cost more than $604,- 
000,000 on completion, that would use up- 
per Colorado River water to irrigate Cen- 
tral Arizona. a 

Back to Desert: No one disputed 
Arizona’s need for the water. Depletion of 
the underground water supply in the cen- 
tral part of the state was turning farms 
back to desert. Moreover, the wartime 
growth of industry threatened the whole 
Southwest with an acute shortage of elec- 
tric power. 

But California feared that its own water 
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Mother Hubbard—meet Mother Nature! 


ANOTHER REASON FOR GOOD/SYEAR LEADERSHIP 


‘Te glittering blade turns the rich, 
soft soil, and from it rises a yearly 
miracle—enough food for 140 million 
Americans . . . and, because their 
hearts are bigger than their stomachs, 
enough food for Americans to share 
with hungry mouths the world over. 

This tremendous production of food 
is a tribute to the industry of the 
American farmer, and to his intelli- 
gent use of modern farm equipment 
—almost all of which today rolls on 
rubber—giving the farmer new speed 
and efficiency, making his working 
days easier, his harvests richer. 


The first pneumatic tire ever used 
on a tractor was a Goodyear Air- 
wheel. Goodyear introduced the 
open-center design—now the out- 
standing choice of farmers. And 
Goodyear today helps the farmer in 
a great many other ways — rubber 
belts to drive his harvesters, rubber 
hose to spray his orchards — even 
rubber “fingers” to milk his cows! 

Year after year, Goodyear operates 
large and small experimental farms, 
using vast resedrch resources to help 
make the farmer’s labor lighter, his 
production heavier, his future brighter. 


The world’s leading tire builders, Good- 
year also works with metals, fabrics, 
chemicals, plastics and other materials 
««. making sure that all Goodyear prod- 
ucts are better today than they were 
yesterday, better tomorrow than they 
are today. 
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supply would be imperiled by the project. 
Already 2,800,000 acre-feet apart in their 
estimates of how much California and Ari- 
zona were each entitled to under the 1922 
concordat, neither would budge an acre- 
foot. McFarland’s bill might die like an 
unwatered shrub in the Senate Public 
Lands subcommittee but to Arizona, that 
was not especially important. The state 
viewed the hearings—commenced by the 
subcommittee last week—as the first step 
in an educational program which eventual- 
ly would convince Congress of the neces- 
sity of the McFarland project. 

Outsiders saw another eventuality: If 
the population of the Southwest kept grow- 
ing, the time would swiftly come when 
there just wouldn’t be enough water in the 
Colorado to support it. 


INSURANCE: 


War Damage Profit 


Japanese warships hammering Los An- 
geles . .. German warplanes blasting New 
York and Philadelphia to debris . . . Nazi 
hit-and-run commando-style raids along 
the Atlantic Coast ... 

They never happened, but no one knew 
for certain whether or not they would dur- 
ing those first hectic days after Pearl Har- 
bor when the West Coast jittered over 
Japanese planes that weren’t there and 
while the United States Navy scoured the 
East Coast for German U-boats that were. 
Fearful industrialists clamored for insur- 
ance. Fearful insurance companies refused 
to write it; they couldn’t afford the risk. 
Only the United States Government could. 

One week after Pearl Harbor, the gov- 
ernment established the War Damage 
Corp. to underwrite insurance against 
losses from enemy action. It designated 
546 fire-insurance companies and 88 cas- 
ualty and surety companies to issue pol- 
icies. At first, there was no charge, and the 
policies were made retroactive to Dec. 6. 
Later, on June 30, 1942, premiums were 
instituted. 

The War Damage Corp, swiftly became 
the biggest underwriting business in his- 
tory, with 8,700,000 policyholders and 
liabilities totaling $240,000,000,000. Never- 


theless, it never had more than seven or 


eight persons on its payroll, The private 


insurance companies handled al the rou 
tine and red tape 


Nor was that its only claim to distine- 
tion, This week, as officials liquidated the 
organization, preparing to settle its last 
few remaining claims—there had been 
only 1,780, settled for approximately 
$693,000—they boasted that, unlike most 
government agencies, the War Damage 
Corp. hadn’t cost taxpayers anything. In- 
stead it had actually made $210,000,000 
after paying the insurance companies 
more than $15,000,000 for their services. 


The profit would go into the Treasury De- 
partment’s miscellaneous funds. 
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Mr. Landon’s Remarkable Prophecy 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


ow Alfred M. Landon came to re- 

lease for publication on June 30, 
1947, the extraordinary prophecy which 
he had written to Raymond Moley on 
April 26, 1945, seems to call for a brief 
explanation. 

The Kansas governor took his defeat 
for the Presidency with a stride and a 
smile and went back to the 
oil business and the affairs of 
his family. He has remained 
all these years, however, an 
astute observer of public af- 
fairs. Political writers who 
have made it a practice to 
compare notes with him 
have had a much better op- 
portunity than the general 
public to realize this. 

Last Friday Mr. Landon 
had lunch with some Washington corre- 
spondents, most of whom had traveled 
with him in the 1936 campaign. This 
discussion got to a point which made 
pertinent some appraisals he had made 
a couple of years ago. At least one cor- 
respondent present had a copy of the 
old letter to Mr. Moley and others had 
seen it. Part of it was read aloud. A 
correspondent who was looking. for 
something new on which to hang a 
political story for the Sunday feature 
section of his paper promptly suggested 
that the letter be released for publica- 
tion. Others concurred, the consensus 
being that so remarkable a prophecy 
deserved to be aired. 

After some hesitation, Mr. Landon 
assented. However, the dean of the 
group wanted the story for Monday 
afternoon and he had enough prestige 
and support to win out over those who 
wanted it for Sunday morning. 


N April 26, 1945, when Mr. Landon 
() wrote his letter, Mr, Truman had 


been in the White Howse only two 


weeks, It seemed to Mr, Landon then 


that Russia was heading ina militar- 


istic and imperialistic direction” in the 
manner of Napoleon and Hitler. He 
was not alone in that opinion, but the 
prevailing view was still to the contrary. 

Mr. Landon did not belittle his Mis- 
souri Valley neighbor, Harry S. Tru- 
man, but he did not think that Mr. 
Truman would be able to hold together 
the Roosevelt coalition. It seemed to 
him that Henry Wallace already was 
more concerned with building his own 





fences than with helping the new Presi- 
dent. He forecast a third party in 1948 
“headed by Wallace and financed by 
the PAC.” 

Mr. Landon’s view that Mr. Truman 
was to be compared to President Taft 
rather than to Arthur or Johnson is 
still illuminating. Taft did not break so 
much with T.R.’s policies as 
with his friends and, to use 
Mr. Landon’s words, “he 
didn’t really intend to break 
with them, except that he 
had_ his own friends.” 

“When F.D.R.’s friends are 
out in the cold,” Mr. Landon 
predicted, “They will confuse 
personalities with policies 
and Truman will be damned 
if he does and damned if he 
don’t, just as Taft was.” 

In April 1945, however, Mr. Landon 
did not foresee that the trend of Rus- 
sian policy would split the New Dealers 
into two camps, one anti-Communist, 
one pro-Communist. Mr. Wallace chose 
the pro-Communist side. Most of the 
other prominent New Dealers have 
lined up on the other side, although the 
position -of a few remains ambiguous. 
The cleavage is sharp also within the 
ranks of labor. 


s a result, Mr. Wallace has only a 
fraction of the strength he might 
have had if circumstances and his own 
judgment had permitted him to build 
himself as a New Deal leader without 
the taint of Communist association and 
support. Moreover, it seems doubtful to 
this correspondent that Mr. Wallace 
will actually lead a third party in 1948. 
He cannot hope ever to be President if 
he breaks completely with the Demo- 
cratic party. 


Meanwhile, however, Mr, Wallace is 


encouraging the thidsparty idea, The 


Communists and their loyal fellow tray. 


elers may carry through with the plan 
even if Mr, Wallace does not. And a 
relatively small number of third-party 
votes in only two states—New York 
and California—might decide the 1948 
election. 

These footnotes, written in the light 
of what has happened in the intervening 
two years and two months, in no way 
detract from a prophetic analysis so 
astonishingly accurate that it is im- 
portant, as well as interesting, today. 
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Red Lightning Over Paris 


For Europe, June 28 may go down as 
Black Saturday. For on that day Foreign 
Minister Molotoff revealed the Russian 
stand at the Paris conference to discuss 
the Marshall plan for American aid to 
European recovery. He laid down condi- 
tions that could not in any way be recon- 
ciled with the Secretary of State’s offer 
(see accompanying box) . The big question 
then arose: Was this the final Soviet word? 
Did it mean the irrevocable division of 
curope? If so, could Britain and France 
organize Western Europe into an econom- 
ically healthy society? In gloomy, swelter- 
ing Paris, the question marks thus massed 
in grim array. 


In the Parrot Room 


Paris simmered in 98-degree heat—the 
worst in 47 years. Parisians complained 
bitterly about the chaleur étouffante, while 
wandering listlessly along the tree-shaded 
avenues and the Seine, where even the 
river barges seemed to move more slowly 
than usual. 

Under this blazing sun, limousines bear- 
ing Foreign Secretary Bevin and Foreign 
Minister Molotoff swept up the graveled 
courtyard to the Quai d’Orsay ten minutes 
apart on the afternoon of June 27. Both 
wearing light gray suits, the visiting min- 
isters mounted the stone steps and then 
the red-carpeted inside staircase to the 
first-floor hall. There Foreign Minister 
Bidault met them—apologizing for the 
heat as he escorted them into the un-air- 
conditioned hall. Perspiring and mopping 
their brows (Bevin, overweight and _ af- 
flicted with high blood pressure, apparent- 


ly suffered the most, Molotoff the least) , 
the three took their places in the Salon 
des Beauvais, named for the magnificent 
Beauvais tapestries whose parrot motifs 
inspired the nickname “Parrot Room.” 

Hope Springs . . . Only an illusion of 
coolness came from the cream and gilt 
décor and the three tall blue-curtained 
windows leading to a curved balcony over- 
looking the small fountain and gardens be- 
hind the Foreign Ministry. Translators oc- 
cupied an adjoining office, typists the black 
and gold bathroom especially built for the 
British royal family’s visit to Paris in 1939. 
Smoking and billiard rooms were refur- 
nished with tables and chairs for the visit- 
ing delegations—in all, the Russians had 
brought 91 men to Paris, the British only 
twenty. - 

When the three ministers sat down in 
their Beauvais chairs beneath the Beau- 
vais tapestries, they lowered a silken cur- 
tain of secrecy at Bevin’s request. Actu- 


ally that rule of secrecy had begun earlier — 


in the week in London, during the pre- 
conference discussions between British 
leaders and United States Assistant Sec- 
retary of State William L. Clayton. 

“Bevin,” cabled Fred Vanderschmidt, 
chief of Newsweexk’s London. bureau, 
“feared that a leakage of proposals for 
developing the Marshall plan, which he 
was outlining to Clayton, would arouse 
fresh suspicions of a plot directed against 
the Soviet Union. 

“The talks were a highly detailed survey 
of Britain’s ideas of European reconstruc- 
tion and the specific proposals which Bevin 
intended to put to Bidault and Molotoff. 
They started June 24 when Clayton—who 





Acme Kadiophoto 


Georges Bidault opens the Paris conference with nothing up his sleeve 
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What Marshall Said 


The fateful Paris conference on 
the Marshall plan was based on two 
almost inadvertent paragraphs in 
the Secretary of State’s remarks at 
Harvard. In the rush of events what 
he actually said has almost been for- 
gotten. Here it is. 


It is already evident that, before 
the United States Government can 
proceed much further in its efforts . 
to alleviate the situation and help 
start the European world on its way 
to recovery, there must be some 
agreement among the countries of 
Europe as to the requirements of the 
situation and the part those coun- 
tries themselves will take in order to 
give proper effect to whatever action 
might be undertaken by this gov- 
ernment. 

It would be neither fitting nor effi- 
cacious for this government to un- 
dertake to draw up unilaterally a 
program designed to place Europe on 
its feet economically. This is the 
business of the Europeans. The in- 
itiative, I think, must come from 
Europe. The role of this country 
should consist of friendly aid in the 
drafting of a European program and 
of later support of such a program so 
far as it may be practical for us to 
do so. The program should be a joint 
one, agreed to by a number, if not 
all European nations. ; 








d. 





-) 


had remained incommunicado in a Cla- 
ridge’s Hotel room for 24 hours recover- 
ing from his Atlantic flight—arrived at 
10 Downing Street. There Prime Minister 
Attlee, Sir Stafford Cripps, President of 
the Board of Trade, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer Hugh Dalton, and Bevin 
awaited him. At once they launched into 
a full-scale survey of Europe’s basic needs 
and probable resources in food, coal, trans- 
port, and electricity-generating capacity. 

“The proposals which Bevin took to 
Paris were largely procedural. Both the 
British and the French wanted to estab- 
lish ad hoc committees to survey the basic 
needs and resources, working under a 
steering committee which the French 
thought should be very small and the 
British would be prepared to organize on 
a larger scale. The French believed the 
problem of disagreements over Germany 
could best be avoided by adopting the 
practical theory that the actual level of 
Ruhr industry wouldn’t reach the per- 
mitted level even next year and by avoid- 
ing discussions of principle. 

--- And Dies: After only two days in 
Paris the veil of secrecy was rent by an 
inspired dispatch from Tass, the official 
Russian news agency, giving the Soviet 
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An Englishman 


“The only way out of this deadlock is 
a direct American loan to Russia and. to 
the other victims of German devastation 
in lieu of reparations during the period of 
reconstruction when Germany is incapa- 
ble of paying.” This naive judgment on 
the Paris Conference appeared in the cur- 
rent issue of the left-wing British weekly, 
The New Statesman and Nation. It might 
have been designed to convince the Amer- 
ican public that all Europeans regard 
Uncle Sam as Uncle Sap. At the same 
time, however, the middle-of-the-road 
London weekly, The Spectator, ran an 
article on the same subject by Prof. D. W. 
Brogan, an expert who knows his U.S. A. 
(He has visited all 48 states.) In the 
grand age of “gimme,” Brogan’s article 
should make uncommon sense to Euro- 
peans and Americans alike. The gist: 


It has got to be shown that we are in- 
tending to use any American aid pru- 
dently and critically—and that it is used 
for the purpose of peace. Does this mean, 
cry the indignant virgins of the Labor 
party, terrified of the dangers of seduc- 
tion by American gold, does this mean 
political conditions? It depends on what 
you mean by “political,” but it certainly 
means conditions, and in the present 
world, where politics and economics have 
been so deliberately scrambled together, 
these conditions will have their political 
aspect. 

Flourishing Heresy: Behind the 
horror with which the idea of America 
tying strings to any fresh grants is greet- 
ed here seem to lie two causes. One is 
a widespread but erroneous belief that 
what the Americans propose (on condi- 
ada to give us is In some way our 





Looks at American Conditions of Aid 


property which they have got hold of. 
Now it is true that we are impoverished 
by our war effort, but our poverty is not 
a cause of American wealth. What we 
want from America is food, fuel, cotton, 
tools. The food, the cotton, is grown by 
American farmers; the fuel extracted by 
American miners and drillers; the tools 
made by American workers. If there is 
any good reason why the farmers and 
workers should be expected to keep on 
giving things away without asking any 
awkward questions, I’d like to know what 
it is. 

There is also at work another cause of 
an intellectually more respectable type. 
We have to face the fact that the only 
important source of the goods which the 
whole world wants so’ badly is North 
America (the United States and Canada) 
which is also the only large area lagging 
behind in the march of progress toward 
state-owned industry. That this is so may 
prove nothing. There are certainly all 
kinds of reasons why this paradoxical 
difference should exist; anyhow, it does 
exist, and a very bad breakdown in Eu- 
rope might produce a crisis of faith. The 
high priests of the Socialist faith don’t 
like the sight of flourishing heresy any 
more than any other clerics do. They 
know, too, the more intelligent of them, 
that we cannot go on tying our well-being 
up to the American capitalist economy 
and have complete freedom of action. 
They also know that the price of com- 
plete freedom of action is so high that the 
voters will refuse to pay it. When the 
reconstruction is complete, our leaders 
may be able to snap their fingers at the 
Americans, but can the reconstruction 
begin without American aid? Some think 


it can; Lord Beaverbrook does, and pre- 
sumably the group of M.P.’s whose main 
stock-in-trade is America-baiting do, but 
evidently the Cabinet does not—nor does 
any conceivable Cabinet. 

Awkward Truths: These awkward 
truths are appreciated by many of the 
fearful, but they avoid drawing conclu- 
sions from them by clinging to their be- 
lief that an American slump is inevitable 
and that the Americans can’t do without 
our export market. A slump may be in- 
evitable; it may arrive at any moment; 
it may be as bad as 1929. I don’t know; 
neither do they. It is perhaps unkind to 
recall that their current American idol, 
Mr. Wallace, was one of the world’s worst 
economic prophets when he was Secretary 
of Commerce, and to hope that they are 
consulting some less clouded crystal ball. 
But even if the slump comes, I see no 
reason to believe that the Americans 
must export. For the great dollar deficit 
is due to the fact that American business 
does not want to export on commercial 
terms, since it sees no means of being 
paid. Exporters are not men devoted to 
a hobby; they are men who want to make 
money. It is not dollar imperialism that 
worries me; it is the absence of it which 
is disturbing, since it reflects American 
business’s lack of confidence in our eco- 
nomic future. No, it is the American Gov- 
ernment that has a political interest in 
European stability, and it is the Ameri- 
can taxpayer that will have to pay for it 
if he decides the return is worth the price. 
But if he does not, he can still spend the 
balance on himself, and few American 
politicians will hesitate between lavishing 
Federal dollars on voters and nonvoters. 
The voters have it all the time. 








reaction to the Anglo-French approach. 
It seemed to doom the conference. 

“Tt is one thing,” said the Tass echo of 
Molotoff. “to ascertain the economic needs 
of the European countries for American 
aid . . . by means of the estimates drawn 
up by European countries themselves . . . 
It will be an entirely different matter if 
the conference engages in drawing up an 
all-embracing economic program.” Such a 
program “will inevitably entail interven- 
tion on the part of some states into the 
affairs of other states” and “cannot be ac- 
cepted.” In particular, Russia would per- 
mit no general recovery program to modify 
its own five-year plan. 

Russia also insisted on special consider- 
ation for Allied countries occupied by Ger- 
many—obviously including itself—and at 
the same time rejected any general con- 
sideration of Germany despite its vital 
role in the European economy. 

Before the news ban was lifted this 
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Monday, there had been an angry re- 
joinder from the official French agency 
restating the Anglo-French insistence on 
Continentwide implementation of the 
Marshall plan. The Russian procedure 
would wreck the conference, it said. “The 
ministers have arrived at an impasse where 
in any event they have no more than the 
weakest chances of reaching agreement.” 
It quoted a British delegate: “The oppo- 
sition between our point of view and the 
Russians’ is complete.” 


BRITAIN: 


Coal Turkey 


With temperatures in the 80s, it was 
easy last week for Britons to forget last 
winter and forgo worrying about the next. 
But the bleak facts about coal—prerequi- 
site of recovery—came out relentlessly: 
> Since the five-day week was established 


{ 


in the mines nearly two months ago, pro- 
duction has fallen seriously short of the 
4,000,000-ton weekly average which is the 
government’s minimum figure. In the first 
two weeks of June British coal miners dug 
even less than they did in the similar pe- 
riod in May. 
P At the present rate of production, it 
seems impossible for miners to achieve this 
year the 200,000,000-ton total which is the 
government’s “irreducible minimum.” 
Despite its current preoccupation with 
the Marshall offer, the government is pain- 
fully conscious of the coal situation. Dur- 
ing the last fortnight, Fuel and Power 
Minister Emanuel Shinwell has publicly 
scolded Yorkshire miners for absenteeism 
and falling production, trades unions have 
belatedly begun to worry about staggered 
shifts to conserve electricity, and the gov- 
ernment has had misgivings about its in- 
creased coal allocations to industry. 
Government spokesmen are now hinting 
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Report on the Stratocruiser 


Today the first Boeing Stratocruisers are being prepared for 
rigorous flight testing, while the additional airplanes on order 
for six major airlines are rapidly moving toward completion. 
Fifty-five are being built for transcontinental and intercon- 
tinental service. Several in final assembly are shown above. 

Even so, it will be several months before you ride in a 
Stratocruiser. First comes Boeing’s own extensive flight test 
program. Every characteristic of performance, every com- 
ponent is being subjected to exacting tests. Then the great, 
twin-decked ship will undergo the new, rigid CAA cer- 
tification tests. 

The Stratocruiser’s basic design features, including wing, 
landing gear and tail surfaces have already flown millions 


Boeing is building fleets of Stratocruisers for these forward- 
looking airlines: Pan American World Airways—Scandinavi 


Airlines System—Northwest Airlines—American Overseas Airlines 









SSS 
—United Air Lines—British Overseas Airways Corporation 


— 


of miles in training and combat on the B-29 Superfortress. 
The Army’s C-97 Stratofreighter—military prototype of the 
Stratocruiser—has been flying for more than two years and 
holds the coast-to-coast transport speed record of 6 hours, 
4 minutes. 

Behind the Stratocruiser stands Boeing’s unmatched ex- 
perience in designing and building four-cngine aircraft; 
more than 10 years’ experience in altitude conditioning; 
broad experience in such related ficlds as acoustics, metal- 
lurgy, soundproofing, high-altitude flight. And finally the 
integrity of Bocing engineering and manufacturing as ex- 
emplified in the Stratoliner, transocean Clippers, the B-17 
Flying Fortress and the B-29 Superfortress. 






—— 
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of heating restrictions this coming winter 
even more severe than last year when pow- 
er was cut off for five hours daily. Even 
Arthur Horner, Communist mine workers’ 
leader, admitted defensively that the out- 
put was unsatisfactory to meet the gov- 
ernment’s requirements. The Manchester 
Guardian warned that the way things were 
going “we must face the fact that some 
kind of industrial breakdown next winter 
is already almost inevitable.” 

Moreover, worse production figures are 
yet to come: This month the miners start 
taking their annual holidays. And even now 
more miners are still digging less of Brit- 
ain’s coal than they did in 1941. 


HRH 1 


A brand-new, light-weight, low-slung 
Daimler sped out of London and along the 
Great North Road last week end. Its 
proud owner, who learned to drive trucks 
during the war, sat at the wheel. The black 
and white “HRH 1” gave the clue to her 
identity. She was Princess Elizabeth; the 
car, her newest acquisition. 


This Little Pig 


One night some twelve years ago the, 


dons of Balliol College, Oxford, sat in the 
Senior Common Room enjoying their last 
glass of port. Suddenly through the door- 
way ran a greased pig. It popped under 
the table. In the uproar that followed, the 
culprits who introduced it 
escaped across the quadrangle. 

Last week in Parliament, a 33-year-old 
lawyer named Lord Mancroft caused some 
excitement by a speech on trade unionism. 
The baron remarked: “I am reminded of 
an occasion when I, together with two 
other members of your Lordships’ House, 
succeeded in introducing a small but highly 
greased pig into the Senior Common Room 
at Oxford.” 

From the other side of the House rose 
“ord Lindsay, the Master of Balliol: “So! 
It was you, was it!” 


The Die Is Cast 


Like many of the physically handi- 
capped, Sidney James Elliott of London 
made remarkable adjustments to lead a 
near-normal life. But last week his adap- 
tation cost him a $+ fine. His handicap: 
No hands. His misdemeanor: Shooting 
ice. The 19-year-old youth holds the dice 
between his wrists to roll them out. 


There’ll Always Be an Eros 


It was hardly the day for the god of love. 
Tepid rain sprinkled the solemn queues of 
spectators lining Piccadilly Cireus in Lon- 
don. Ancient flowergirls, looking distressed, 
did a slow business in carnations and roses. 
One toothless dame tried to feed buns from 
a paper bag to disdainful police horses. A 
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apparently 


skinny scoutmaster in shorts with a news- 
paper over his hat peered anxiously after 
his charges. A young man squeezed a be- 
draggled girl. “Coo,” he said, pointing to a 
movie sign, “there’s Betty "Utton in the 
‘Perils of Pauline’.” 

Thus did Eros, the famous 54-year-old 
aluminum statue return to his plinth in the 
center of Piccadilly Circus on the muggy 
afternoon of June 28. Even his wings, pol- 
ished at a cost of $1,800, seemed to droop. 


In restoration he was still half hidden by 


scaffolding and protective — signboards, 
which will be taken down “in due course.” 
Eros was removed in October 1939 at the 
beginning of the war, and placed for safe- 
keeping in the London County Council 
Hall. It took the Council so long to bring 
him back that there were rumors that GI’s 
had stolen him during “the American in- 
vasion of England.” 

Because of a row over the statue’s cost, 
Sir Alfred Gilbert, its sculptor, lived in 
poverty in Belgium for 26 years. His model, 
Angelo Colarossi, fared better. Now at 72, 
he still works for an airplane factory in 
Middlesex. The 10-foot god watched Picca- 
dilly love in the naughty nineties and sur- 
vived the riotous night of May 17, 1900, 
when London celebrated the relief of 
Ma!cking in the Boer War. At times he 
had needed a solid phalanx of 50 policemen 
to protect him. But on June 28, 1947, the 
six mounted police on duty rode off to tea 
promptly at 3:15 p.m.—unneeded and al- 
most unnoticed. 
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BERMUDA: 


Call Me Mazumbo 


Edgar Fitzgerald Gordon, Trinidad- 
born labor leader and member of the 
Bermuda Parliament, boasts that he 
earned his doctor’s degree at the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh. He likes to be called 
Dr. Gordon. Yet the island’s Mid-Ocean 
News, he complained, “insulted” him by 
continually referring to him as just “Gor- 
don.” So last week he changed his name 
to ““Mazumbo,” the one-word title of one 
of his royal African ancestors. “There 
will be no need for any prefix,” he de- 
clared. The incorrigible Mid-Ocean News 
commented: “[Mazumbo] is presumably 
a crown of glory in itself.” 


INDIA: 


Last Days of Empire 


Indian Government officials, turning 
over their desk calendars this week, read in 
bold letters: “Forty-three days left in 
which to prepare for the transference of 
power .. . Forty-two days left . . . Forty- 
one...” The calendars, distributed by the 
Viceroy, Lord Mountbatten, reminded 
them of the relentless approach of Aug. 
15, the date when two Indias would achieve 
dominion status. 

A tremendous task had to be accom- 
plished within those fast-disappearing 
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French Dog Days: The hot weather brought this crop of pictures 
from Paris in the Ooh! La! La! tradition. Left to right: latest 
bathing suit; Lisette Lebond, 1947 bathing beauty queen... 
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days: The division of Indian millions in 
wealth, people, and square miles of earth. 
To do it Lord Mountbatten last week set 
up a Hindu-Moslem “partition council.” 
With labored scrupulousness the council 
employed an equal number of Hindu and 
Moslem secretaries. Under its direction, 
ten committees of experts and more than 
50 subcommittees feverishly tackled spe- 
cific problems created by the partition. Mi- 
nor but sticky chores: division and du- 
plication of the government files, and 
breakup of the national radio network. 

Birth of Pakistan: While the com- 
mitteemen perspired over paperwork in 
New Delhi, the Moslem state, Pakistan, 
took shape in the legislative councils of 
scattered provinces. On June 23 in Lahore, 
the riot-worn capital of Punjab which is 
one-sixth gutted by incendiarism, legis- 
lators voted to partition the province. 
Western Punjab will join Pakistan, whose 
capital will be Karachi. Eastern Punjab 
will join the Hindu state, tentatively titled 
the “Indian Union.” 

The imminent birth of two Indias has 
created a growing refugee problem. Mos- 
lems in Hindu territory are packing their 
belongings and emigrating in fear of Hindu 
“domination”—or after experiencing Hindu 
excesses in past communal riots. Likewise 
police in Lahore, which will probably be 
included in Pakistan, estimate that from 
100,000 to 250,000 Hindus and Sikhs out 
of a population of 1,000,000 have quit the 
city to seek homes within the union. 














UNITED NATIONS: 


Slugging at the Balkans 


Warren R. Austin peered through his 
glasses in amazement. As chief United 
States delegate to the Security Council, 
he had grown accustomed to diplomatic 
double talk. But there was no mistaking 
the language in the speech handed him by 
John D. Jernegan, Assistant Chief of the 
United States State Department’s Divi- 
sion of Near Eastern Affairs. The speech 
had been written largely by Jernegan in 
Washington, far from the UN where fear 
of a Russian veto hangs heavy over all 
minds. 

Translating into policy United States 
views on the UN Balkan Commission’s 
majority report on guerrilla warfare in 
Greece, it added a new barb to the Tru- 
man aid-to-Greece program. Furthermore, 
it represented another step forward in 
Secretary Marshall’s aggressive stand 
against Communist infiltration into non- 
Communist countries. Austin suggested in 
vain that the speech might be toned down. 
As a courtesy measure, Mark F. Ethridge, 
United States representative on the com- 
mission, was given a preview peek at the 
speech, but no Security Council member 
was forewarned of its contents. 

Peace Threat: On June 27, well 
aware of the furor it would cause, Austin 
opened Security Council debate on the 
Balkan report. Reading with slow deliber- 
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... A gendarme tries to read headlines woven into the beach outfit 
of another model; Annie Verriére shows why she will represent 
her country in European beauty contests as Miss France of 1947. 
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ate tones, he fully endorsed the commis- 
sion’s report. For their support of guer- 
rilla warfare in Northern Greece, he 
accused Yugoslavia, Albania, and Bulgaria 
of committing “the very kind of acts 
which the United Nations was designed 
to prevent.” Any further violations of 
Greece’s integrity, he said, “should be con- 
sidered by the Security Council as a 
threat to the peace within the meaning 
of the Charter of the United Nations.” 

Austin was explicit: If the Security 
Council is unable to bring about settle- 
ment of the border disputes by “peaceful 
means,” full action should be taken—eco- 
nomic and diplomatic sanctions should be 
imposed on the guilty parties and, if neces- 
sary, military force used. No big power 
had ever suggested such strong action 
before. Not recognizing the State Depart- 
ment’s hand, the press gave Austin full 
credit for his hard-hitting talk. Jernegan 
sat quietly among Austin’s second-row 
advisers. 

When the delegates congregated for soft 
drinks during the translation recess, none 
was willing to give Austin more than 
guarded support. 

Andrei Gromyko of Russia commented: 
“T will discuss it—later.” 





IRAN: 


Little Red Brother 


Last week a 15-year-old boy slipped out 
of the Drake Hotel in New York and ran 
away instead of returning to smart St. 
George’s School in Newport, R.I. He ran 
straight into newspaper headlines, for he 
was Prince Hamid Reza Pahlevi, half- 
brother of the Shah of Iran. 

Somehow the prince had obtained pas- 
sage on an Air France plane and two days 
after he disappeared from New York he 
arrived in Paris. There he was whisked 
away to the Iranian Embassy—but not 
before he had announced that he was 
returning to Iran via Switzerland. De- 
spite embassy denials that the escapade 
had any political significance, the prince’s 
statement. took the story into the murky 
depths of Iranian politics. 

For at the same time, Hamid’s great- 
uncle, Prince Mozzaffar Firouz, Iranian 
Ambassador to the Soviet Union, an- 
nounced that he, too, was proceeding to 
Switzerland for “a brief vacation.” In 
Teheran a “source close to the govern- 
ment” made it plain that Ambassador 
Mozzaffar would be dismissed from his 
post without delay. 

Truant Prince: The wily Mozzaffar, 
who is a notorious Russian agent, once 
vowed that he would overthrow Moham- 
med Reza Pahlevi, the pro-Western Shah, 
and place Prince Hamid on the Iranian 
throne. Since then the Shah and his gov- 
ernment have done everything they could 
to keep Hamid away from his great-uncle. 

The Shah had hoped in vain that the 
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discipline of an American school 
would keep his truant _half- 
brother out of harm’s way. He 
has now ordered his legation in 
Paris to return Hamid to the 
United States. But diplomats 
who have watched the Mozzaf- 
far-Hamid play for the last three 
years fear that the youthful 
prince may yet succeed in join- 
ing his great-uncle in Geneva. 

There is no direct evidence 
that Mozzaffar’s attempts to 
place young Hamid on the Iran- 
ian throne are sponsored by the 
Russians. But if the Russians 
wanted to recoup their influence 
and to reestablish themselves in 
Iran they could hardly find a 
better method than by placing 
Mozzaffar’s protégé on the 
throne. While the present Shah’s 
mother was a commoner, Ha- 
mid’s mother was a princess of 
the Kajar dynasty, which in 
1925 was overthrown by the two 
young men’s father, Reza Pah- 
levi. As a member of the Reza 
family and of the Kajar dy- 
nasty, Hamid would unite the 
still numerous followers of the 
overthrown dynasty. 

In the West-East conflict over 
Iran, Hamid’s sympathies would naturally 
gravitate toward the Soviet Union. He has 
already been fully instructed on the glori- 
ous possibilities of Soviet-Iranian friend- 
ship by Great-Uncle Mozzaffar. Mozzaffar 
can be expected to do even better once his 
protégé is firmly established on the 
Tranian throne. 


FRANCE: 


The Blue Plan 


The strongest threat to the security of 
France in the three troubled years since 
the liberation came this week from an un- 
expected source—from the right, not the 
left. In Paris, the Interior Ministry an- 
nounced the discovery of a “widespread” 
plot to overthrow the Fourth Republic 
and set up a military dictatorship. 

The plot was revealed on June 30, after 
months of undercover work by agents of 
the Sireté Nationale. Following up an 
informer’s tip, they had discovered that 
high-ranking Army officers, including an 
Inspector General of the gendarmerie, be- 
longed to the “Black Maquis,” a secret or- 
ganization of rightists—monarchists, Vichy 
collaborationists, and members of the pre- 
war, pro-Fascist Cagoulards. 





The plotters had drawn up a “Blue 
Plan” for achieving power. First, they 
meant to raise the bogey of a Communist 
putsch. Then they hoped to step in and 
set up their totalitarian regime. A time- 
table found at the Breton farm of the 
Count de Vulpian, one of the supposed 
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Grief Passionel: A Paris court last week 
sentenced 54-year-old Marceline Gronnier, 
a well-preserved blonde, to seven years for 
murder. She had killed Emile Froment, a19- 


year-old youth she loved “above everyone.” 


leaders of the plot, fixed the date of the 
uprising for sometime this month. The 
revolt was to begin in Western France. 
“Folk Commandos” followed by “whole 
divisions of insurgents” were to move on 
the capital, followed by an armored divi- 
sion from the French zone of Germany. 
A friend of the imprisoned Marshal 
Henri Pétain, former chief of state of the 
Vichy government, was said to be “the 
soul of the plot.” Gen. Charles de Gaulle, 
officials declared, was in no way involved. 


GERMANY: 
Crossing Up the Line 


Ou June 24, over vociferous Russian 
opposition, the Berlin Assembly elected as 
mayor Ernst Reuter, a reformed Com- 
munist. A subsequent Soviet veto on the 
Allied Control Council kept Reuter out of 
office, but Red ranks in the capital were 
still upset. Eighteen members of the Rus- 
sian-backed SED (Socialist Unity party) 
had filed into the Assembly to vote. The 
ballot count, however, was 89 for Reuter, 
only 17 against. Some traitor—the SED 
men glared suspiciously at each other— 
had double-crossed the party line. 


The New Demagogue 


Out of the collapse, confusion, and moral 
lethargy of postwar Germany, the voice of 
the demagogue has rung out once again. 
But this time the No. 1 rabble-rouser of 
the postwar Reich is a proved anti-Nazi. 


Dr. Alfred Lorit#, colorful, 
quixotic, and dynamic Bavarian 
politician had that prime quali- 
fication for political success. A 
born intriguer, a successful Al- 
lied spy and anti-Nazi under- 
grounder, he also had the re- 
quired silver tongue, the vague 
all-inclusive list of political 
cures, and an unmatched ability 
to pack disgruntled Germans 
into the beer halls. 

He began packing them in 
early last year. By last fall his 
Wirtschlaftliche Aufbau Verein- 
igung (Economic Reconstruc- 
tion party) had won third place 
in the Bavarian Landtag elec- 
tions, behind the Christian So- 
cialists and the Social Demo- 
crats but ahead the Commu- 
nists. Then he asked for, and 
got, the post of Denazification 
Minister in the Bavarian Cabi- 
net of Dr. Hans Ehard. There 
he used his powers to cow op- 
posing politicians and curry 
favor with the thousands of 
“little Nazis” whom he pro- 
posed to exonerate. He quickly 
became one of the most con- 
troversial and best-hated poli- 
ticians in Germany. 

By last week, however, it looked as 
though Germany’s first real postwar 
demagogue had slipped into an early if 
temporary decline. First a legislative com- 
mittee began to investigate his conduct as 
Denazification Minister—especially inquir- 
ing into the “control service” in his intern- 
ment camps, an organization that looked 
like a private political police. Then on 
June 18, ten members of his staff were ar- 
rested for blackmarketing. On June 20, in 
a tumultuous meeting, the executive com- 
mittee of his party ousted him for mis- 
management of party funds. On June 24 
he was dismissed from the Bavarian Cab- 
inet by Dr. Ehard, who had long since 
rued the day he let “Der Schlanke Alfred” 
(lean Alfred) talk his way into the De- 
nazification Ministry. 

“T will fight on!” shouted Loritz de- 
fiantly to the Landtag. Dr. Ehard had only 
one word in reply: “Schurke!” (scoundrel!) 

We Will March! Other Germans had 
other words for Alfred. To his enemies— 
and these include almost every other po- 
litical figure in Bavaria, his Cabinet col- 
leagues, and the entire press and radio— 
he is a cheat, liar, blackmailer, embezzler, 
and a real menace to fledgling democracy. 

But to his friends—and these include the 
thousands of little pecple who throng with 
genuine enthusiasm to his rallies as they 
do to nobody else’s—he is the man of the 
people, the voice of seeming sense in the 
wilderness of ideological uncertainty and 
economic misery springing from the unre- 
constructed ruins of the Third Reich. 

Because of them, last week’s setback was 
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THROUGHOUT WAR Western Electric poured 
out military communications equipment and 
radar 
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ARMY OF PEOPLE HIRED as the telephone 
job got rolling. Thousands of others were 
trained for new work. Over 120,000 on the 
job today—far above wartime peak of 97,416 
—nearly double 1941 total of 63,720. 














SUB-CONTRACTORS WERE CALLED ON TO 
HELP. More than 800 made urgently needed 
tools, parts, component equipment and cable. 
War surplus telephone materials also were 
purchased to help meet enormous needs. 








could make little civilian telephone 


equipment. V-J Day found plans set to get 
back fast to Bell System job. 
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HUGE JOB AHEAD! At war’s end, 2,200,000 
people waiting for telephones—central offices 
and circuits loaded by record use of tele- 
phone. Here’s how Western Electric converted 
to biggest peacetirae job. 











26 FACTORIES RENTED to get space quickly. 
19 plants originally rented for war were kept, 
7 more leased. Total production space now 
owned and rented is more than 14,000,000 


square feet—or 341 acres. 





THE WHOLE COUNTRY WAS COMBED for 
hard-to-get tools and machinery to put the 
manufacturing program into high gear. The 
success of this search helped make possible 
production breaking all records. 





PRODUCTION LINES MOVED without disrupt- 
ing work! ‘To boost output fast, many opera- 
tions moved to new quarters. One telephone 
shop closed Saturday—re-opened Monday 
miles away with 3000 people at work. 














THE WORLD WAS SEARCHED to overcome 
shortages of many critical materials needed 
in great quantities for making telephones, 
switchboards, cable, to speed Bell Telephone 
System’s huge expansion program. 























SUBSTITUTES GALORE were found for unob- 
tainable materials. In one shop using 1340 
different items of raw material, 950 substitu- 
tions were made in 9 months—as many as 4 
for one item. Production mounted fast! 
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FROM COAST TO COAST, Western Electric’s 
distributing force rushed to deliver equipment 
and supplies to the Bell System. Each of 29 
distributing houses, across the nation, stocks 
some 10,000 different items. 



















ENDLESS SLEUTHING FOUND SUPPLIES for 
Bell System. 1946 purchases, including raw 
materials, from 15,000 suppliers, ranged from 
pencils to telephone poles, precious metals to 
wood pulp, exceeded $250,000,000. 





















Western Electric furnished the 
Bell Telephone Companies with 
equipment and supplies which 
helped them provide 3,264,000 
additional telephones to sub- 
scribers—more than twice the in- 
crease in any previous year. 


Western Electric’s record-break- 
ing production helped the Bell 
Telephone Companies handle 7 
billion more telephone calls in 46 
than in any previous year, 


MANUFACTURER... 


of 43,000 vorieties of 
telephone apparatus. 











REPAIRING WORN TELEPHONE EQUIPMENT 
has long been another job of the 29 distribut- 
ing houses. The speed with which they put 
equipment back on its feet helped in meeting 
record telephone demands—faster! 





WORKING 'ROUND THE CLOCK got the most 
out of plant. In 1946 Western Electric de- 
livered to the Bell Telephone Companies more 
apparatus, equipment and supplies than in 
any other year in its 77-year history. 








INSTALLING CENTRAL OFFICE SWITCHBOARDS 
and equipment in some 1200 localities monthly 
kept Western Electric’s installation crews 
busy in ’46. Thousands trained in this special- 
ized work. Force is now 25,000. 








Results in ’46 
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Western Electric schedules call for 
far greater production in ’47—for 
such enormous amounts of equip- 
ment as: 

Dial exchange equipment to handle, when 

installed, 2,222,000 additional lines; 

8410 manual switchboard positions; 

Nearly 4,000,000 telephones; 


Telephone cable of all types containing over 
49 billion feet of wire. 


This tremendous output in 47 will 
go a long way to help the Bell Tele- 
phone Companies meet the nation’s 
unprecedented demands for tele- 
phone service. 


Outlook for ’47 
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ofsuppliesofallkindsfor 
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DISTRIBUTOR... 


of telephone appa- 
tatus and supplies. 





INSTALLER... 


of telephone central 
office equipment. 
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handsome, create better impressions, and add 
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dence. Gilbert new-cotton-fibre papers erase 
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no time to forget Loritz and his sharp- 
featured fanatic face. Shortly before his 
ouster he had told a Newsweek corre- 
spondent: “I am in a perfect position. If an 
election were to be held today, I would 
get triple the number of votes I received 
in the last election. If I am dismissed from 
the Cabinet . . . I will get five times as 
many votes. My party is the party of the 
future. We will march!” Last week he 
added: “I am not a man to allow a few 
upstarts to kick me out of the party I 
founded.” 

Like Father: Loritz can claim to be 
a hereditary anti-Nazi. For Dr. Johann 
Loritz, Alfred’s father, was Regierungs- 
prisident of Upper Bavaria at the time of 
Hitler’s 1923 beer-hall putsch. Loritz 
boasts that his father gave the order to 
fire on Hitler’s followers. Whether or not 
the claim is true, the elder Loritz did un- 
questionably push the prosecution of the 
young National Socialist movement. From 
then on the Loritz family was in Hitler’s 
black book. 

Young Alfred, gaunt, ascetic, and bril- 
liant, studied political science and law at 
the University of Munich and was ad- 
mitted to the Munich bar in 1929. De- 
spite apparent leanings toward the priest- 


hood, he had a still stronger bent toward . 


politics and in the early 1930s emerged as 
chairman of the Wirtschaftspartei (Econ- 
omy party) a small right-wing group of 
theorists who appealed to lower middle- 
class groups with an economic faddism 
similar to American technocracy. But when 
the Nazis gobbled up the party’s member- 
ship, Loritz stormily resigned rather than 
join the Hitlerites. 

The Nazis ignored Loritz as a small fry, 
part crank, part mystic, part crook. Not 
until 1939, on the eve of war, did the Nazis 
discover what he had really become—one 
of the most resourceful, courageous, and 
devious members of the German under- 
ground. To his deep hatred of the Nazis 
and intense belief in his own bizarre con- 
victions, Loritz added a love for intrigue 
and an uncanny skill at covering his own 
tracks. He gravitated almost instinctively 
toward various opposition groups and even 
formed one of his own which he called the 
Democratic Movement. 

In the summer of 1939, according to 
Gestapo records inspected by NEwWSWEEK’s 
correspondent, James O’Donnell, the Ger- 


man secret police picked up a small circle. 


of conspirators called the “Zott Group.” 
Arrested members revealed contacts with 
one “Dr. Ludwig,” a person whom they de- 
scribed as “very intelligent but somewhat 
sinister.” They met him, usually at night, 
at various Munich restaurants, where he 
brought money and pistols and told of 
his contacts with the outside world. 
That August, the Gestapo also closed 
in on two Catholic priests, Fathers 
Schuster and Huber, and a civilian named 
Lederer. Huber and Lederer escaped. Al- 
though Father Schuster was tortured to re- 
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veal their whereabouts, he kept silent for 
24 hours, long enough to allow his two 
accomplices to reach the Swiss border. 
Cross-checking revealed that Dr. Ludwig 
and Dr. Lederer were the same man. Since 
the evidence clearly indicated that Ludwig- 
Lederer was gathering important and ac- 
curate military information, the Gestapo 
tried hard to identify him from a photo- 
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Loritz: Anti-Nazi Fihrer 


graph of Lederer they had discovered. 
By chance they succeeded. Ludwig-Lederer 
was Alfred Loritz. 

Spy’s Gold: But the Gestapo never 
caught up with him, not even after the 
July 20, 1944, bomb plot, when the purge 
uncovered most of the active underground- 
ers in the Reich. The final notation in the 
Gestapo’s record of its unsuccessful search 
for Loritz labels him an agent of French 
Military Intelligence. 

In fact, Loritz operated from Switzer- 
land for at least three Allied intelligence 
agencies, including the American Office of 
Strategic Services. He journeyed back and 
forth continuously, sometimes reentering 
Germany by mountain climbing, some- 
times by swimming down the Rhine. He 
always produced results—although he was 
vague about how he had spent the consid- 
erable sums of cash given him for espio- 
nage. At the end of the war, he seemed to 
have plenty of funds to establish his new 
WAV party, stage its elaborate rallies— 
and hire the henchmen who course through 
the crowds, claquing the leader’s speeches 
and sometimes manhandling hecklers and 
newspapermen. 
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Those rallies, like the party machine it- 
self, Loritz dominated with his. skilled, 
gesticulating, dramatic oratory. In clear, 
rich, and cultured Bavarian—sometimes 
varied with Bavarian and Swabian patois 
—he developed a line that could mean 
whatever his listeners wanted it to mean: 
P On the established parties: “They are 
outmoded . . . Germany is waiting for a 
new idea and a new party.” 

P On politicians in general: “Our party is 
against them. Politicians do not know any- 
thing about government, which is a field 
for experts. What we need is not de- 
mocracy but expertocracy. One wouldn’t 
want a tailor to take out one’s appendix— 
or a surgeon to make one a new suit. 
Therefore government should not be al- 
lowed to fall under the control of poli- 
ticians.” 

P On Parliaments: “So-called representa- 
tive democracy is nothing more than the 
dictatorship of a few dozen deputies 
elected every two or four years. I am advo- 
cating plebiscital democracy, where the 
people vote directly on every major law.” 

Denazifier: Loritz’s principal asset, 
however, was not his general program but 
his specific application of denazification 
policy. The Bavarian politicians who let 
him have the Denazification Ministry were 
secretly elated over his choice—the post 
was considered political suicide for anyone 
who held it. But three days after Loritz 
took it last December, he struck a bo- 
nanza: Gen. Joseph T. McNarney, then 
American Military Governor, announced 
the Christmas amnesty of 750,000 minor 
Nazis. Loritz went on Radio Munich to 
hail the amnesty as his own policy. 

Then he declared that the amnesty 
would be granted free to all those eligible 
(in the other two states of the American 
zone, a charge of one to twenty marks per 
whitewashed Nazi was made to cover ad- 
ministrative costs). Loritz’s gesture cost 
the Bavarian treasury an estimated 20,- 
000,000 marks, but it made him a million 
friends. 

Shrewdly judging German opinion, Lo- 
ritz then played up to it with a four-point 
denazification program: (1) crack down on 
the top Nazis and their wives (it was he 
who pounced on Franz von Papen after 
Papen’s acquittal at Nuremberg, and who 
recently arrested Emmy Goring and other 
widows of Nuremberg defendants); (2) 
go easy on the middle Nazis; (3) absolve 
all the little ones, and (4) grant awards or 
medals (“Loritzorden”) to all non-Nazis. 

Furthermore, Loritz’s command of the 
records available to the Denazification 
Ministry gave him a power akin to black- 
mail over other politicians, since few of 
them have as clean an anti-Nazi record as 
his own. Even out of office, he will doubt- 
less continue to use his information to em- 
barrass his enemies. 

However he uses his power and his fol- 
lowing, Loritz will be heard from again— 
if not personally then as the prototype of 
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the. demagogues bound to be thrown up 
from the political, economic, and social 
morass of postwar Germany. And signifi- 
cantly, Germany is not alone in its suscep- 
tibility to the politician who claims to be 
against politicians, puts on a good show, 
and keeps his economics conveniently 
vague. In a remarkable sequel to the si- 
multaneous emergence of Hitler and Mus- 
solini, Italy also has its Loritz—Guglielmo 
Giannini, the flamboyant leader of the 
Common Man front who appeals similarly 
to the disaffected with big promises and 
few details. 


Beria’s Back 


From Berlin last week Newsweerk’s 
bureau reported an ominous secret devel- 
opment: Lavrenti P. Beria was_ back. 
Trouble for the Soviet Union’s enemies 
bears about the same relationship to 
Beria as the little lamb did to Mary. This 
onetime chief of the dreaded Russian 
security police, now Stalin’s No. 1 agent, 
last appeared in Berlin before the Moscow 
conference to reorganize Soviet activities. 
Now he came as the Paris conference 
opened. His apparent purpose was to put 
into operation a vast propaganda machine 
to fight an ideological war in the perma- 
nently divided Reich that failure at Paris 
might guarantee. 

As an indication of: how far the Rus- 
silans were ready to go to win over the 
Germans and counter the Western allies’ 
plans, a scheme was receiving considera- 
tion by Beria and top Soviet authorities 
in Berlin to form an all-Soviet bizonal 
German union. One zone would be the 
Russian zone of the Reich. The other: the 
German territory given to Poland. The 
Poles, including Polish Communists, nat- 
urally objected violently. Beria was re- 
ported to have remarked to a friend: 
“These damned Poles now have too many 
ideas of their own.” 


JAPAN: 


Fishy Smell 


The Australians were annoyed. Last 
year they had protested when the United 
States sponsored a Japanese whaling ex- 
pedition to the Antarctic. In effect, they 
disliked letting a former competitor enter 
the business again. The American reason 
for sending the expedition was simple: It 
produced food for Japan plus whale oil to 
be sold for foreign exchange. Since Japa- 
nese deficits are met by the United States, 
this resulted in a saving to the American 
taxpayer of some $16,000,000. 

Last week Tokyo announced that Gen- 
eral MacArthur had authorized a second 
whaling expedition for the next season. 
The Australians had tried to block this in 
the Far Eastern Commission in Washing- 
ton but were overridden by the Americans. 
Now Britain, New Zealand, and Norway 


protested. The Australians claimed they 
were willing to operate the Japanese whal- 
ing fleet themselves—presumably at a 
profit. But they said nothing about shar- 
ing the cost of Japan’s food deficits. 


Found Wanting 


Compton Pakenham, chief of News- 
WEEK’s Tokyo bureau, sends this account 
of a few Communists who woke up. 


Before the war Japanese Government 
authorities kept strict watch over the 
village of Chinata-Mura in Nagano pre- 
fecture. It was a self-styled Communist 
community. Many of its inhabitants em- 
igrated to Manchuria during the 1930 
depression and established another Chin- 
ata-Mura along the same Soviet lines. 

After the surrender the Russians oc- 
cupied the Manchuria Chinata-Mura. The 
Japanese village, after the American oc- 
cupation, went openly Red. It sent a dele- 
gation to welcome Sanzo Nozaka, the 
Communist leader who returned from war- 
time work with the Chinese Reds. It also 
decided to build a sanatorium and party 
school, and to offer all its facilities for a 
Communist headquarters. 

In last April’s elections, however, not a 





Anything for Science: Accord- 
ing to reports from Zurich, Switz- 
erland, this Dutchman, Mirin 
Dajo, let someone stick a 28-inch 
rapier through his lower abdo- 
men. He said it didn’t hurt. 


Newsweek 


























single vote was cast for the Communists. 
The village headman explained to me last 
week: “Only a few of our relatives have 
been repatriated from the Manchurian 
Chinata-Mura. The bulk of them are dead 
or unaccounted for. The National Com- 
munist party headquarters is indifferent 
to their fate. It ignores our petitions, be- 
ing more interested in [monetary] subscrip- 
tions. Nozaka returned to his job of pub- 
licity and national reconstruction, when 
his real duty was to remain abroad with 
the Russians until his fellow Japanese 
were repatriated.” 


Relocation 


“What do you know about Nurem-. 


berg?” That question appeared in a recent 
governmental examination given in Japan. 
Three answers: “A town in America where 
a price-cutting movement started.” “A 
great German statesman and henchman 
of Hitler.” “The capital of America where 
the peace treaty will be signed.” 


- AUSTRALIA: 


The Last Match 


“Save your matches, son—and always 
keep your last one. Your life can hang on 
a match.” That’s traditional advice to a 
newcomer in the Australian bush. 

A fortnight ago Mick Higgins, a 50-year- 
old drover, set out from Wallangarra, 
Queensland, to take a herd of cattle to 
Inverell. He was traveling alone. What 
happened could only be conjectured from 
what the police found on his trail when 
they went out to look for him after he had 
been missing for eight days. Somewhere 
along the track Higgins lost his way. His 
food ran out, but he plodded on over the 
ice-cold central plains. ; 

Then the searchers found something 
odd. Camp after camp had been prepared 
for two men, and at each a fire had been 
built but never lighted. Apparently Hig- 
gins had become deranged and fancied he 
had a companion. Finally he took himself 
and his phantom drover to’ a creek bed 
near the border of New South Wales and 
Queensland. There he raked sticks to- 
gether for a fire that would have saved his 
life—and then died of cold and exhaustion. 
He had been dead only a few hours when 
searchers reached the spot. In his hand 
was a matchbox containing one match. 


KOREA: 


Point of View 


A crowd of Koreans, whom American 
observers termed “young hoodlums” pelted 
a Soviet automobile in Seoul with stones 
and dirt one day last week. The subsequent 
Russian complaint described the stone- 
throwers as “riotous reactionaries and re- 
actionary terrorists.” ; 
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How about Franklins asbestos purse? 








In 1725, Benjamin Franklin owned a 
curious purse which he sold for 
ahandsome sum. The purse was 
m™ ‘made of the stone asbestos"! 


Credit for making the first asbestos 
suits for firemen goes to an Italian 
noblewoman, Candida Medina Coeli Lena 
di Cordona Val Chiavenna. Date 1306 







The Prince of Wales received 2 
handsome testimonial book during his 
1920 Canadian tour. Its silver cover 
studded with diamonds and rubies was 
protected by an asbestos cloth case 


Ever see paper 
that wouldnt burn? 
(SEE BELOW) 


Sure, you’ve seen paper that wouldn’t: burn! Asbestos paper! 
Chances are better than even you’ve got some right in your 
own home! 


Doubt it? Step down to your basement, notice the insulation on 
our furnace piping. Tremendous quantities of K&M Asbestos 

Panes are used for such purposes. Or your car’s cylinder head 
asket, your electrical appliances—they are frequently protected 
y asbestos paper, too. 


This same basic material also comes in semi-rigid sheet form— 
called K&M Asbestos Millboard. Automobile clutches are faced 
with it, ovens, roasters and sterilizers lined with 
it, ceilings and partitions fireproofed with it. 


K&M Asbestos Paper and Millboard fill a host 
of industrial needs which might hold the answer 
to some problem in your plant. Write us—we’ll 
attend to your inquiry promptly. 


Nature made Asbestos... 
Keasbey & Mattison has made it serve mankind 
since 1873 





Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 
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QUEBEC: 


Thousands of Coutures 


In 1640, Guillaume Couture, 23-year- 
old carpenter, left his native city of Rouen, 
France, to go to New France as a servant 
with the Jesuit missionaries. Last week 
at Lévis, Que., on the St. Lawrence River 
opposite the city of Quebec, thousands of 
his descendants celebrated the 300th an- 
niversary of Guillaume’s founding of the 
first settlement on the south shore. 

In many ways, the story of the Couture 
family is the history of French Canada. 
Between 1608 and 1760, when the British 
conquest of Canada stopped emigration 
from France, only 7,231 French colonists 
settled in Canada, including members of 
religious orders and temporary government 
officials. About 2,000 marriages took place. 
Today, their descendants number 3,500,000 
in Canada and 2,500,000 in the United 
States. The Coutures claim they have the 
largest family in North America: 50,000 
descendants in Canada, the United States, 
and Mexico. 

Sons of Guillaume: Like the off- 
spring of other French settlers, most of the 
Coutures have clung to their native soil. 
Of the 3,000 Coutures at last week’s cele- 
bration, most came from the neighboring 
towns of St. Romuald, St. Joseph, St. 
Télesphore, St. David, St. Jean, and St. 
Etienne. Americans who attended were 
believed to be descendants of Guillaume’s 
son, Louis, whom historians eall “the 
prodigal son” because he left home to live 
in Louisiana and Arkansas. 

Like other habitants, Coutures who did 
not remain on the land as farmers or farm- 
ers’ wives entered one of three professions: 
the church, law, or medicine. Several be- 
came seigneurs; one was a member of the 
legislative council of Quebec; two reached 
the hierarchy—Megr. Ignace Bourget, 
Bishop of Montreal, and Mer. Pierre 
Flavien Turgeon, Archbishop of Quebec. 

Guillaume himself led an adventurous 
life before he settled down on the “six to 
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' Canada Wide 
Family reunion: The Coutures reenact their ancestor’s arrival 


seven arpents” of land which the colonial 
government gave him at Pointe de Lévis, 
just south of Lévis. Two years after he ar- 
rived in Canada, he accompanied Father 
Isaac Jogues and René Goupil, who served 
the Jesuits as a doctor, on a hazardous 
journey from Fort Ste. Marie to Quebec. 
Iroquois Indians were blockading the Ot- 
tawa route, and the missionaries at Fort 
Ste. Marie faced starvation. On the re- 
turn trip Jogues and Goupil were captured 
by the Iroquois. Couture escaped, but lat- 
er rejoined his companions. On the way 
back, however, he shot an Indian chief 
who was stalking him. Jogues ‘and Goupil 
were tortured and mutilated. All three were 
given as slaves to other tribes.* 

Because he knew the Indian tongues, 
Couture fared well as a slave and, in 1645, 
he accompanied the chiefs to Trois Riviéres 
as an interpreter in the signing of the 
peace treaty with the Iroquois. Two years 
later, he was selected to be the first settler 
on the south shore of the St. Lawrence. 

On Nov. 18, 1649, Guillaume married 
Anne Esmard, 21, who came from Niort, 
Poitou province, France, with two sisters. 
When their tenth and last child was born 
in 1670, they received King Louis XIV’s 
usual grant of 300 livres (obsolete, but 
then equivalent to francs) . 

Weddings and Fireworks: Last 
week, many of these scenes were reenacted. 
Each night, about 1,200 persons took part 
in a three-hour pageant on the grounds of 
the superior school (high school) of Les 
Cleres de St. Viateur, the site of Couture’s 
original farm. 

Afterward, performers and audience, 
many of them in seventeenth-century cos- 
tume, gathered in the streets of the town. 
Hoary fiddlers sawed out merry tunes like 
the traditional reel, “La Bistringue,” to 
start the dancing at a mad pace. Until 
they were exhausted, usually about 4 a.m., 
young and old danced and sang the old fa- 
vorites: “V’la l’Bon Vent,” “Alouette,” 





*Later killed by the Indians, Jogues and Goupil 
were two of the eight Jesuit martyrs canonized as 
the first Canadian saints on June 29, 1930. 


“Vive la Canadienne,” “Mirabeau s’y 
Proméne.” On June 23, eight couples were 
married before an outdoor altar. One of 
each couple was a Couture or a descendant. 

From the terrace of the Chateau Fron- 
tenac at Quebec, across the river, Que- 
becois watched fireworks displays every 
night. They agreed it was the biggest fami- 
ly reunion the province had ever seen. 


DOMINION: 


The Bennett Saga 


As he lived, so Richard’ Bedford Ben- 
nett, Viscount of Mickleham, Calgary and 
Hopewell, and former Prime Minister of 
Canada, died—alone, if not lonely. On 


“the morning of June 27, John Epps, his 


butler, found Lord Bennett in the bathtub 
of his home, Juniper Hill, Mickleham, 
Surrey, England. He had died of a heart 
attack the night before. His terrier, an 


inseparable companion, stood guard over 
his untouched bed. 

“R. B.,” as he was known in Canada, 
would have been 77 on July 8. At 18, son 
of a modest boat builder at Hopewell 
Cape, N. B., he taught school and wrote on 
the blackboard: “R. B. Bennett, Premier 
of Canada.” Then he asked his pupils: 
“Boys, what does that look like?” 

His driving ambition gave him almost 
everything he wanted. He became a law- 
yer and won eminence at the bar in Cal- 
gary, Alta., where, legend says, he wore 
the first frock coat the cow town had seen. 
He won a seat in Parliament in 1911; be- 
came leader of the Conservative party in 
1927; led the party to victory and became 
Prime Minister in 1930. Even the bitter 
pill of his defeat in 1935 and his retirement 
in 1938, which was forced by ill health, 
were sweetened when he was created a 
viscount in 1941 and entered the House of 
Lords. The wealth he acquired himself was 
capped when he inherited the $5,000,000 
Eddy newsprint and paper products firm 
of Hull, Que. 

In politics, Bennett achieved the rank of 
one of Canada’s greatest statesmen. He 
towered above most others of his day be- 
cause of his breadth of knowledge, bril- 
liant oratory, and dominating personality. 
But his contempt for other points of view, 
as much as the depression, drove him 
from office. A bachelor and a teetotaler. 
he had a strong puritan strain. Yet he 
loved the pomp of office and reveled in the 
conflict of politics. He gave generously 
to charity, often anonymously. 

Among his most notable achievements 
as Prime Minister were the reciprocal 
empire trade agreements launched at 
Ottawa in 1982, creation of the Bank of 
Canada in 1934, and reorganization of the 
federal finance department. Lord Ben- 
nett’s title died with him. Two nephews, 
Ronald and Harrison, who would have 
been in line of succession, were killed with 
the Canadian Army in Normandy in 1944. 


Newsweek, July 7, 1947 
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ORIENT SERVICE 


Through service between Manila, Shanghai, 
Tokyo and New York, Minneapolis-St. Paul, 
Seattle-Tacoma is here. Three weekly round 
trips with connections to Korea over the short- 
est and most direct route to the Orient. 


Reservations now at Northwest Airlines or 
your Travel Agent, 
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HEMISPHERE: 


Why Braden Quit 


The Inter-American Military Cooper- 
ation Bill played a part in the resignation 
on May 29 of Assistant Secretary Spruille 
Braden. President Truman and Secretary 
of State Marshall backed this proposal 
for “a program of military collaboration 
with other American States including the 
training, organization, and equipment of 
the armed forces of those countries.” 
Braden opposed it. It would, he thought, 
entrench dictators, incite them to strife, 
and drain the United States Treasury, 
without strengthening American defense. 

Braden set forth his views in a letter 
which was sent to the War Department, 
over the signature of Under Secretary 
Dean Acheson, while Marshall was ab- 
sent from Washington. When the Secre- 
tary returned, and without consulting 
Braden, he sent the President a letter en- 
dorsing the plan. Braden read about it 
in the newspapers and shortly after this 
wrote out his resignation. 

Three days before, the bill had been 
sent to Congress, which had failed to act 
on it in the previous session. “World de- 
‘elopments during the year that has passed 
give still greater importance to this leg- 
islation,” President Tru- 
man said in his accom- 


panying message. The 
House Foreign Affairs 


Committee began hear- 
ings on the bill on June 
23. Marshall “urgently” 
* recommended “early and 
favorable action.” 
Secretary of War Pat- 
terson, Secretary of the 
Navy Forrestal, Chief of 
Staff Eisenhower, and 
Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions Nimitz also en- 
dorsed the bill. Washing- 
ton believed that the 
House of Representatives 
would pass it before ad- 
journment, probably near 
the end of July. The Sen- 
ate might not act until 
it reconvened in January. 
All in Favor: In Lat- 
in America, most of the 
governments favored the 
bill. In some countries, 
opposition groups were 
hostile. The Liberal Co- 
lombian newspaper El 
Tiempo feared that it 
would lead to an arma- 
ments race “with the 
worst consequences.” And 
the anti-Perén Radical 
party im Argentina at- 


tacked it because it 
would supply arms to 
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“governments that have suppressed de- 
mocracy.” 

Meanwhile, Braden bowed out of the 
Washington scene on June 30. He got a 
Presidential handshake and a hint that 
President Truman might want him for 
another post before long. Braden only 
smiled. He intended to go back to his 
pre-diplomatic business career, in which 
there would be no interference from the 
generals and senators who had scuppered 
his policies on Argentina and hemisphere 
defense. 


BRAZIL: 


Hands Across the Andes 


Brazilians have always had a soft spot 
in their hearts for gay, handsome Presi- 
dent Gabriel Gonzalez Videla of Chile. 
They remember the time when he was 
ambassador to Brazil. Particularly, they 
recall the improvised speech he made 
from the steps of the Municipal Theater 
when Brazil was going to war against the 
Axis. He was the only foreigner to make 
a public statement at that time. 

So when President Gonzalez arrived 


in Rio de Janeiro for an official visit on 
June 26, an estimated 10,000 Cariocas 
joined President Dutra, his ministers, and 
high functionaries in the Praca Maua to 





‘ Topaze—Santiago, Chile 


Whose Orbit? Verdejo, Chile’s man in the 
street, notes that France has swung into the 
U.S. orbit. The explanation: It is the law 
of gravity. “Between Das Kapital of Marx 
and North American capital, it is logical 
that the asteroids should prefer the latter.” 


give the visitor the greatest reception that 
any Brazilian could remember. As the two 
presidents walked across the Praga in a 
drizzling rain, the crowd broke through 
police lines to cheer them. A snowstorm 
of white paper fluttered down and bands 
played the anthems of the two countries. 

The Southern Cross: Twenty thou- 
sand troops lined the streets as the Presi- 
dential car drove to the Palacete Guinle, 
recently bought by the Brazilian Govern- 
ment as a guest house for distinguished 
visitors. An honor guard of Dragdes da 
Independéncia, mounted on matched 
horses each with a Southern Cross out- 
lined in gold stars on its rump, made a 
colorful escort. 

As the Presidents passed the City Hall, 
city councilmen were lowering Brazilian 
and city flags to half-staff in protest 
against a bill passed by the Senate the 
day before. This gave the Senate the 
right to override the mayor’s veto of 
municipal legislation. It was denounced as 
depriving the capital of the autonomy 
promised by Dutra. 

The first part of Gonzalez’s visit was 
devoted to official appearances and social 
activities. Outstanding among the latter 
was a reception at the foreign Ministry, 
Itamarati Palace. Three thousand invited 
guests and almost as many uninvited, the 
men uniformed and bemedaled, the women 
gorgeously gowned, crowded around a 
‘anopied pavilion on the edge of a small 
artificial lake. The two Presidents re- 
ceived at one corner of the pavilion, the 
two foreign ministers at another. A buffet 
was decorated with exotic African fruits, 
part of two planeloads of foods and wines 
flown specially from Europe and Africa. 

Business would come later. But al- 
ready, in statements to the press and ex- 
temporaneous replies to greetings, Gon- 
zalez had indicated the-views he would 
express to the Brazilian Government: 
> Military: He favored the standardiza- 
tion of American arms and formation of 
a general staff of the American nations. 
P Economic: “In America we follow 
political democracy but it is necessary we 
should carry this over into the economic 
field. Americans should have their own 
policy. Only thus can we discourage for- 
eign ideologies.” 
> Trade: Chilean-Brazilian trade relations 
should be developed. Specifically, Gon- 
zalez wants to exchange Chilean nitrates 
and copper for Brazilian cotton, coffee, 
sugar, and rice. He denied that Chile had 
any secret treaty with Argentina. 
> Communism: “They accuse me of being 
a renegade democrat but I wish that 
Communists were as democratic as I.” 
There were reports that Gonzalez and 
Dutra would draft a joint anti-Commu- 
nist statement for simultaneous release 
after Gonzalez’s return home. This might 
coincide with Brazilian action to cancel 
the mandates of all Communist senators, 
deputies, and city councilmen. 


Newsweek, July 7, 1947 
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750 RE-WRITINGS DAILY ! 


INLAND RUBBER CORPORATION 





Inland had been re-typing 750 invoice sets daily...a laborious method, 
subject to costly human error. Re-typing of heading information and 
description on back orders further complicated the problem. With the 
installation of a single Ditto Direct Process Duplicator, this tire manu- 
facturer eliminated the 750 daily re-writings ... saved two hours daily in the 
traffic department . . . effected a substantial saving in clerical help. Equally 
important, copying errors were completely eliminated, the overall activities 
of order, shipping and billing departments integrated and streamlined. 

Regardless of the size or nature of your business, you can realize similar 
economies with Ditto on order billing, purchase-receiving and production 
payroll. For a detailed report of how Inland Rubber utilizes Ditto, write, 
without obligation, for your copy of Case History 4511. 
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Honored: I) Washington GENERAL OF 
THE ArMy Dwicut DPD. EIsENHOWER, 
Army Chief of Staff, was awarded the 
Navy Distinguished Service Medal by 
Secretary of the Navy James Forrestal for 
“brilliant leadership” in the 1942 North 
African invasion. 


Bedtime Story: In London Joun L. 
JENSEN, 24, of North Bend, Ore., and 
Wautiace McCay, 23, of Portland, both 
ex-GI’s, scaled an 814-foot wall and 
bedded down in sleeping bags on the 
Buckingham Palace lawn. The next day, 
astonished Scotland Yard officials searched 
the pair for bombs and let them go. No 
one had ever eluded the palace guards 
before, they said. 


Traitor: DovuGias CHANDLER, 58, former 
Baltimore newspaperman who was “Paul 
Revere” of the Nazi radio, was convicted 
of treason by a federal jury in Boston. 
Four psychiatrists had testified for the 
defense that Chandler was a paranoiac; five 
government alienists found him sane. The 
penalty for his crime ranges from _ five 
years in prison to death. 


Forward-Looking: Dr. Jonn Lewis. 
62, Milwaukee clergyman, was convicted 
of setting fire to the Calvary Presbyterian 
Church in the hope that his parishioners 
would build him a bigger, more modern 
building. Lewis called the charge “fantas- 
tic.” He was sentenced to one to five 
years at hard labor. 


Milestone: CHartes (Buppy) Rocers, 
43, former movie actor and_ bandleader, 
flew to New York from the Coast to be 
with his wife, Mary Pickrorp, 54, onetime 
silent-screen actress, on their tenth. wed- 
ding anniversary. 
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TRANSITION 





Married: Marie ALINE 
GrirritH, New York Sec- 
retary, and Count Luis 
DE Figueroa, heir to one 
of the largest fortunes in 
Spain: in Madrid, June 
26. Miss Griffith worked 
for the OSS in Madrid 
during the war. She is 
now the Countess of 
Quintanilla. 

Brtt Mavtprn, Pulitz- 
er Prize-winning cartoon- 
ist, and NataLie Evans 
of New York; in Harri- 
son, N. Y., June 27. The 
bride is the granddaughter 
of the memoir-writer Ma- 
bel Dodge Luhan of Ta- 
os, N.M. Mauldin’s di- 
vorce from Norma Jean 
Humphries, his first wife, 
became final in’ May. 

Eveanor Boiiinc Byrp, daughter of 
Rear Admiral and Mrs. Richard E. Byrd, 
and Wituiast A. CLARKE Jr. of Walling- 
ford, Pa.: in Boston, June 25. 

JessicA DRAGONETTE, soprano, and 
Nicuotas MerepitnH Turner, contractor; 
in New York, June 28. Francis Cardinal 
Spellman performed the ceremony. 


Bad Risks: Dr. Pavt Porenor, director 
of the American Institute of Family Rela- 
tions, told University of+ Cincinnati stu- 
dents that colleges are turning out misfits 
for marriage, particularly among women. 
He blamed the high divorce rate among 
college women (those who marry at all) 
on the fact that they are taught that no 
woman can be as good as a man. “This 
type of education,” he said, “turns out 
women who are dissatisfied .. . and often 
regret that they are women.” 





Acme 


Buddy Rogers and Mary Pickford, after two years (left) and after ten 
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Richard Wood and his wife call on the voters 





international 


Campaign: As Conservative candidate 
for Buckrose, Yorkshire, the Hon. Ricu- 
ARD Woop, son of the Earl of Halifax, 
former ambassador to the United States, 
has been touring his constituency on horse- 
back. His wife of two months, the former 
Diana Kellett, accompanies him. Wood 
lost both legs in Tripoli. 


The Bite: After Russ Meyer of the 
Cubs pitched a victorious game over the 
Giants at Wrigley Field while he wore an 
adhesive patch on his nose, a Chicago wait- 
ress revealed that she had bitten him. Mrs. 
Kay Gidd, the waitress, filed a $50,000 
damage suit against Meyer and the Sheri- 
dan Plaza hotel. She said she was in the 
hotel bar with Meyer when he pulled her 
hair. She bit his nose. Then, she said, the 
hotel detective beat her up and caused her 
arrest for disorderly conduct. 


Died: Viscount BENNETT OF MICKLEHAM, 
76, former Prime Minister of Canada; 
at his home, Juniper Hill, in Dorking, 
England, June 26 (see page 46). 

Lucius Boomer, 68, board chairman of 
the Hotel Waldorf-Astoria in New York; 
while vacationing at Hamar, Norway, 
Juné 26. During his 50 vears in the hotel 
business, Boomer managed a number of 
leading hotels in the United States and 
Canada. As manager of the old and new 
Waldorfs, he was host to many celebrities. 

Dr. AtBert SnHaw, 89, founder and 
editor of The American Review of Re- 
views: in New York, June 25. Shaw re- 
tired ten years ago, shortly after he 
bought the failing Literary Digest and 
merged it with the Review of Reviews, 
founded in 1892. 

Ex Sewer, 82, former Socialist Mayor 
of Milwaukee (1910-1912); in Milwaukee, 
June 24. Seidel was Eugene V. Debs’s run- 
ning mate in the 1912 Presidential elec- 
tion. He also ran for governor and United 
States senator on the Socialist ticket. 


Newsweek, July 7, 1047 
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HOW TO MAKE SURE BOOKS WILL BALANCE 





A sure way to unbalance a company’s 
books is through employee dishonesty. 
If your books showed a shortage, would 
you make a red ink entry and assume 
the loss? Or would you call your insur- 
ance agent, secure in the knowledge that 
a check covering the amount of the 
defalcation would quickly bring your 
books back into balance? 





















Especially today, your company vitally 
needs the protection of Fidelity Bonds 
... not only to make good cash losses, 
but also to guard against theft of mer- 
chandise, stamps and other valuable 
property. Make sure that your company 
will not have to assume such losses . . . 
See the U. S. F. & G. agent in your 


community today. 
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Dr. Howe and one of the “guinea pigs” used in his polio vaccine tests 


Toward a Polio Vaccine 


Successful vaccination of monkeys 
against infantile paralysis, using live polio 
virus, was announced last week for the 
first time by a group of scientists at the 
Johns Hopkins University. While the 
laboratory trials marked an important 
milestone in polio research, it was em- 
phasized by the doctors, Isabel M. Morgan, 
David Bodian, and Howard A. Howe, that 
the vaccine is still too dangerous for 
human use. 

For more than ten years, polio research- 
ers have been trying out vaccines for the 
disease. In 1935, a group of children were 
inoculated, but the experiments were 
stopped because of the fear that the vac- 
cine brought on the disease itself. The 
work at Hopkins, which is supported by 
the National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis, began in 1942. 

First, the monkeys received four or 
more intramuscular injections of the vac- 
cine. Then the animals were “challenged” 
by the injection of thousands of lethal 
doses of virus directly into the brain. 
They resisted the challenge, which Dr. 
Morgan said, “was a far stiffer one than 
men would naturally encounter.” In con- 
firmatory tests, the doctors found in the 
monkeys’ blood large amounts of pro- 
tective antibodies (the substance pro- 
duced by bacteria or viruses which neu- 
tralizes, or renders harmless, the bacteria 
or viruses) . 

Before a polio vaccine can be used on 
human beings, important research prob- 
lems must be solved. Future work, the 
National Foundation for Infantile Paral- 
ysis officials told Newsweek, will be di- 
rected toward discovering: (1) how many 
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polio virus strains exist and how many 
will produce the disease; (2) which strains 
will produce immunity against themselves 
and against other strains; (3) whether a 
single strain of vaccine will be needed or 
whether the effective one will be made 
from several strains; (4) how the virus 
can best be inactivated so that the disease- 
producing characteristics are destroyed 
while the immunity-producing parts  re- 
main active; and (5) at what age must 
polio vaccination be given to accomplish 
the greatest good. 


Delay in Stomach Cancer 


Every eighteen minutes, an American 
man or woman dies of stomach cancer. But 
most of the 38,000 people who lose their 
lives every year from this cause could be 
saved if the ailment were recognized early 
enough and if expert and thorough surgery 
were performed. 

In a vigorous effort to “do something” 
about this “startling mortality,” Dr. Gilson 
C. Engel of the University of Pennsylvania 
last week named the two main stumbling 
blocks: (1) the difficulty of recognizing 
stomach cancers and (2) delay “along all 
lines,” both by the patient in seeking treat- 
ment and the doctor in giving it. A recent 
study of 2,000 stomach cancer cases by the 
State Cancer Commission of Pennsylvania 
shows that the average patient waits fif- 
teen to sixteen months after the first symp- 
toms before consulting a doctor. “He tries 
every type of cure advertised for indiges- 
tion before ever going to see a physician,” 
Engel said. 

Fatal delays were also blamed on doc- 
tors by the Philadelphia surgeon. While 
prescribing useless drugs, doctors often 
postpone complete cancer check-ups, even 


in patients with a family history of gastric 
cancer. Because so many hypochondriacs 
are sure they have cancer, doctors have 
been known to laugh them out of their of- 
fices without taking seriously their com- 
plaints. 


Early symptoms of stomach cancer, ac- 


gording to Dr. Engel, are tiredness and 


weakness, loss of appetite, especially for 
meat, and indigestion. Abdominal pain, 
loss of weight, anemia, nausea, and vomit- 
ing blood may follow. At the ‘first symp- 
toms, the doctor should at once consider 
the possibility of cancer; he should order 
a thorough gastric check-up, including gas- 
tric X-ray, gastroscopy, a fractional test 
meal, and a complete blood count. 

The gastric X-ray, Dr. Engel pointed 
out, is the most important diagnostic tool. 
“T have had physicians excuse their delay 
on the basis that gastric X-rays are too ex- 
pensive for their patients. If this is the 
case, and I have no doubt it is in a num- 
ber of cases, then it becomes the respon- 
sibility of the roentgenologist [X-ray ex- 
pert] to see to it that in his community 
his services are available for gastric studies 
at suitable rates for different income 
groups.” 


Flight Without Ulcers 


In the second world war, the chief cause 
of medical disability among aviators and 
flying personnel of the American and 
British air forces was gastroduodenal ul- 
cers. Civilian fliers, according to Dr. Don- 
ald Cook, Chicago gastro-enterologist, face 
the identical health peril. To prevent such 
ulcers, Dr. Cook last week cited these rec- 
ommendations furnished to the Army and 
Navy Air Forces during the war: 

P Use oxygen-to prevent anoxemia (air 
hunger) above 12,000.feet. 

> Do not go more than four or five hours 
without a meal. Take a small cup of water 
or other liquid every 30 minutes. 

> Sit erect. Do not let the body slump and 
flex forward. Do not tense the muscles. 
> Keep comfortably warm at high alti- 
tudes. 

> Do not wear wide, tight belts or corset- 
like clothes. 

> Do not let equipment or heavy, solid 
objects press on the chest or ribs. 


A Doctor’s Health 


The average young doctor entering prac- 
tice at 25 has 431% years of life before him, 
Dr. Louis I. Dublin of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co. points out in a new 
survey released last week. This is prac- 
tically the same as for white men of the 
same age in any profession or business. 

From then on, the doctor, using his spe- 
cial knowledge and _ skills, can usually 
guard against health hazards. The tuber- 
culosis death rate among male doctors is 
less than half that of other men; syphilis, 
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a third; cancer, four-fifths; appendicitis 
and hernia, three-fourths; automobile ac- 
cidents, nine-tenths; and other accidents, 
three-fifths. 

These advantages are offset by high 
mortality from cardio-vascular diseases. 
The doctors’ death rate from diseases of 
the coronary arteries is 1 4/5 times that of 
other men, due perhaps “to strains that are 
felt in few other callings,” Dr. Dublin says. 
The doctor mortality from leukemia is 134 
times that of white males generally. “Opin- 
ion has been expressed recently,” Dublin 
adds, “that in some cases, physicians may 
have acquired the disease as a result of 
their exposure to X-rays.” 


Drugs in the News 


For drugs, old and new, scientists made 
encouraging new claims last week. Among 
the more valuable discoveries: 
> Streptomycin, the earth-mold chemical, 
controls pneumonic plague, the “Black 
Death” of the Middle Ages, in 90 per cent 
of the laboratory mice treated with this 
antibiotic by Dr. Karl Meyer of the 
University of California. “There is every 
reason to believe streptomycin will be 
equally effective in man if given early in 
the attack of plague,” Meyer said. 
>Graniicidin, another soil antibiotic 
(Newsweek, Nov. 17, 1941), can be used 
repeatedly on minor surface infections 
without severe reactions, other scientists 
of the University of California found. 
This means that penicillin, which causes 


sensitization, can be 
major infections. 

> Quinine sulfate will instantly relieve the 
severe night cramps in arms and legs 
caused by diabetes, varicose veins, or 
pregnancy, or by blockage of the deep 
veins in the legs, according to Drs. Harold 
K. Moss and Louis G. Herrmann of Cin- 
cinnati. 


saved for use in 


Vitamin D as Prescribed 


In the search for relief from arthritis 
and allergic diseases, scores of men and 
women may be poisoning themselves with 
overdoses of vitamin D. A study of vita- 
min D poisoning cases conducted by Dr. 
C. H. Slocumb of the Mayo Clinic has re- 
vealed large deposits of calcium in the 
blood and body tissues. Early symptoms 
were kidney irritation and gastrointestinal 
upsets, followed in some instances by hy- 
perparathyroidism, a serious condition 
that comes when the parathyroid glands 
in the neck produce excessive calcium in 
the blood. 

“No popularly used preparation of vita- 
min D,” Slocumb said last week, “‘is safe 
from producing kidney damage, calcium 
deposits, and other toxic symptoms, even 
in doses of 50,000 to 100,000 units daily, 
unless carefully given.” . 

The Mayo doctor’s report did not rule 
out all large doses of vitamin D; it mere- 


ly warned laymen to rely on their doctors’ 


prescriptions and warned physicians to 
watch for signs of trouble. 
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How Do You Read? A patient of the New York Eye and Ear 
Infirmary is tested with the ophthalmograph, a motion-picture 
camera which phe egravis eyes as they read. The machine 
records accurate eye movements in any reading disability. 
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Faster Facsimile 


In his testimony before a Senate sub- 
committee considering new legislation for 
the regulation of radio, Niles Trammell, 
president of NBC, last week announced a 
technical advance in communications. He 
revealed that RCA had under development 
an application of television techniques to 
facsimile which could transmit “twenty 
50,000-word novels from New York to San 
Francisco in only 60 seconds.” 

This million-word-per-minute speed did 
not particularly impress engineers in terms 
of what a wide-band television beam can 
‘arry, since ordinary television sends 1,800 
pictures a minute, and for each successive 
picture a page with perhaps 600 words of 
printed matter could be substituted. But 
the hitch has been to get the content of 
successive pages into the transmitter and 
out of the receiver fast enough to make 
full use of the carrier’s capacity. 

Trammell’s testimony gave no indica- 
tion of how this crucial part of the prob- 
lem could be solved. At the RCA Labora- 
tories in Princeton, N.J., however, E. W. 
Engstrom, vice president in charge of re- 
search, described to NewswekEK a system 
which has been working on an experimental 
cireuit.> 

Spot Seanning: Printed pages are 
photographed on frames of movie film— 
either 16- or 35-millimeter. At the sending 
station the film passes continuously in 
front of a recently developed tube, already 
used in experimental color television, called 
the flying-spot scanner. Unlike television, 
in which the beamescans the entire tube 
surface, the flying spot in ultrafax simply 
scans repeatedly from left to right, the 
up-down scanning being accomplished by 
the movement of the film with respect 
to the tube. 

At the receiving end the flying spot, 
flickering with the fluctuating signal, paints 
a replica of the original film on a fresh 
negative reel, which moves on into a bath 
for fast development. 

Engstrom said the experimental equip- 
ment has already handled a volume of half 
a million words a minute, which can be 
readily stepped up to Trammell’s figure of 
a million. The first public demonstration 
is planned for some time later this summer 
But such a system could not go into na- 
tionwide operation until someone con- 
structs a chain of wide-band relay links 
similar to those needed to make a coast- 
to-coast television network. 


High-School Atom Busters 


In an interview published in The New 
York Times Sunday Magazine of June 22, 
Chairman David E. Lilienthal of the Ats:a- 
ic Energy Commission said the public 
should not have to turn to a Federal bu- 


reau for basic atomic facts. It should be 
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able to get such information from news- 
papers, periodicals, radio programs, and 
schools. “A man in Berkeley,” Lilienthal 
remarked, “should find it in the school 
curriculum of his child.” 

Last week that wish had come true 
almost at the very spot mentioned at 
random by the AEC chairman. In the 
suburban town of El Cerrito, a few miles 
north of the University of California’s 
great cyclotron laboratory at Berkeley, 
high-school students have constructed a 
small cyclotron which is soon expected to 
start smashing atoms with powerful mil- 
lion-volt rays. 

The idea did not come from on high. 
It began with a 33-year-old schoolteacher, 




















chined at the nearby Oakland Central 
Trades School. 

The four student cyclotron builders 
graduated with the end of the school 
term, but kept on at their task. They 
have built what is believed to be the 
25th cyclotron in the United States, and 
the 41st in the world. With a magnet 6 
inches in diameter, the machine is a close 
miniature reproduction of the world’s most 
advanced supercyclotron, the 184-inch 
mammoth of the University of California 
which went into operation last fall (News- 
WEEK, Nov. 18, 1946). An expert from the 
university laboratory, who has helped as a 
technical consultant, assures the students 
that their machine will work. In another 


taken the lead in interpreting the findings. 
Lacking a major telescope—its largest 
lens is of 24-inch aperture—Princeton has 
excelled in theoretical work. Spitzer in- 
tends to continue in that tradition. 
Reeords by Rocket: But Spitzer also 
likes to speculate about entirely new meth- 
ods of observation made possible by the 
modern rocket. Princeton will join with a 
group of universities, under University of 
Michigan leadership, in counseling the 
Navy on the interpretation of astronomi- 
cal data obtained by automatic instru- 
ments carried by high-altitude missiles. 
That, however, is only a_ beginning. 
Spitzer has made preliminary calculations 
about the much discussed idea of getting 








RKO-Pathe News Photos from European 


Theory and practice: Building their own cyclotron, these high-school students meet the atomic age halfway 


Benjamin V. Siegel, who returned from 
service as an Air Forces weather officer 
last year to head the science department 
of El Cerrito High, and complete his 
own study for a doctor’s degree in bio- 
physics at the University of California. 

On a Saturday morning last March 
Siegel took two of his bright 17-year-old 
students, Richard Sinnott and Lee Danner, 
on an extracurricular visit to the UC 
Radiation Laboratory at Berkeley. After 
considerable pleading by Siegel, the stu- 
dents were ushered through the heavily 
barred gates of the laboratory, which 
holds research contracts with the AEC. 
Staff scientists were so impressed by the 
boys’ interest and intelligence that the 
30-minute tour originally permitted was 
extended to a full morning. 

Why Not? Midway in the tour Sin- 
nott and Siegel began to speculate about 
building a small cyclotron of their own. 
Some of the laboratory scientists thought 
the idea preposterous; others were more 
encouraging. Siegel, to everybody’s sur- 
prise, quickly got a $500 allotment from 
the Richmond School District, and another 
$100 was furnished as the project pro- 
ceeded. A small lavatory in a shop behind 
the school was set aside to serve as a 
cyclotron laboratory. Two more students, 
Charles Williams and Karl Zellman, joined 
the project, and needed parts were ma- 
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week or two they expect to throw the 
switch and find out. 

To Siegel, the principal significance of 
the accomplishment is that it shows how 
rapidly the knowledge of nuclear physics 
can filter down to the layman. He expects 
to use the cyclotron as a demonstration 
device in his lectures next fall. 


Stars Without Twinkles 


For Lyman Spitzer Jr., June 26 was 
both a birthday and a moving day oc- 
casioned by his elevation to a ranking post 
in American astronomy. At 33, he saw his 
furniture into a van at New Haven, where 
he had been associate professor of astro- 
physics on the Yale faculty. Its destina- 
tion was Princeton, where as full profes- 
sor he will head the university’s astronomy 
department and observatory. 

The young astronomer had made his 
mark with theoretical calculations, par- 
ticularly with his theories of the origin of 
the solar system and of how stars are slow- 
ly formed out of interstellar dust clouds 
by the pressure of light from other stars 
(NEWSWEEK, Jan. 6). 

At Princeton, Spitzer plans to build up 
the theoretical side of astronomy. Many 
American astronomers, with the biggest 
and best telescopes, have concentrated on 
observational work, while Europeans have 


away from earthbound _ observatories, 
where useful magnification of the stars is 
severely limited by the distortion of light 
in our unsteady atmosphere. 

“When you look through a telescope at 
a planet,” he points out, “the planet seems 
to jump about so and become so distorted 
that there is a limit to the amount of use- 
ful magnification possible. This is the same 
effect that makes stars twinkle.” If a tele- 
scope could be put on a rocket-propelled 
platform and sent up to circle the earth as 
a 5-mile-a-second satellite, it would make 
possible an observational advance “al- 
most as great as the superiority of the 
telescope over the human eye.” 

The Mars Controversy: Professor 
Spitzer doesn’t hesitate to let his imagina- 
tion roam even further. Travel to the 
moon and planets? Perhaps, and Spitzer’s 
first choice is Mars. The moon, lacking an 
atmosphere, would be a difficult place on 
which to slow down the rocket ship for a 
landing. Mars definitely has an atmos- 
phere in which a rocket could dissipate its 
speed. Besides, Mars is more interesting. 
There are those remarkable “canals,” 
which some astronomers have supposed to 
mark the lines of artificial irrigation cuts. 
Though others have dismissed them as an 
optical illusion of the observer, the latest 
evidence, Spitzer believes, indicates that 
they are real. 
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FOR SAFETY’S SAKE, get sure- 
stopping Kelly Tires. Non-skid 
tread gives extra braking power. 
And new Kellys run cooler... 
stay safe longer. They contain 
more natural rubber . . . strong 
cord bodies give you an extra 
margin of protection. 
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Documenting the Atom 


Again this week, radio had reason to be 
proud of the CBS Documentary Unit. 
Since it started work last October, the 
Unit has touched on such gigantic prob- 
lems as juvenile delinquency and the na- 
tion’s health—and done it authoritatively 
and effectively. This week it shouldered 
the story of the peacetime uses of atomic 
power in a program called The Sunny 
Side of the Atom (CBS, June 30, 9-10 p.m., 
EDT). It was a story as powerful and 
important as any of those depicting the 
horror of atomic warfare—a subject al- 
ready thoroughly covered by radio. 

CBS assigned a Unit researcher named 
Ruth Ashton to get the facts. It was a 
long, tough job that took her to every 
atomic base in the country from Oak Ridge 
to Berkeley. At Princeton she turned 
sleuth as well as reporter. Prof. Albert 
“instein had ignored her requests for an 
interview. But Miss Ashton went to 
Princeton anyhow and caught up with 
the bushy-haired mathematician as he was 
walking to work. For half an hour she 
interviewed Einstein as they stood on one 
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of Princeton’s little hilltops—a spot she 
named Hill 235. 

Other scientists, however, were not so 
reticent, and Miss Ashton talked to scores 
of them, prowled through their labora- 
tories, and even worked inside the ultra- 
secret plant at Oak Ridge. 

By the time she returned to New York 
to coordinate her lengthy notes and diaries, 
almost five months had passed since the 
program was conceived in January. The 
script was written from her research. It 
was a dramatized version of her trip—not 
an ordinary radio dramatization but one 
packed with accurate, detailed, and _ re- 
markably current information. Agnes 
Moorehead was cast as Researcher Ash- 
ton, and was supported by the Unit’s usual 
good actors. 

From a scientist’s viewpoint, The Sunny 
Side of the Atom may have been a super- 
ficial job. But it was a superficiality en- 
forced by 60 minutes of radio time. For 
many a listener, the program was the first 
time that the fundamental peacetime 
promises of atomic power had been ade- 
quately aired. ; 

Entertainment-wise, even some CBS 
men were worried that The Sunny Side of 


the Atom was not good radio. In many 
instances it wasn’t. Miss Moorehead’s 
speeches were often long and occasionally 
tedious. And scientists, when depicted 
accurately, do not easily lend themselves 
or their laboratories to good drama. But 
entertainment was not the chief purpose 
of the program. 


Dr. Christian in the House 


Most radio programs are the work of 
one or more regular writers. So, for three 
years, was Dr. Christian (CBS, Wednes- 
day, 8:30-9 p.m., EDT). But in 1942, the 
show’s producers decided that professional 
writers were “too horse-and-buggy” for 
the “modern-type” Dr. Christian, who is 
played by the Danish actor, Jean Her- 
sholt. 

Accordingly, it was decided to let the lis- 
teners write the show. As prizes there were 
writers’ fees ranging from $150 to $500 a 
script, with a grand prize of $2,000 for the 
year’s best. 

Last week a 32-year-old Philadelphia 
press agent named Sidney Gathrid was the 
richer by the $2,000. The sixth writer to 
pull down one of the biggest fees radio 





Tur Dave Garroway Suow. NBC, 
Sunday, 6:30-7 p.m., EDT. Sustaining. 
NBC latched onto a sleeper when it chose 
Dave Garroway, a 33-year-old Chicago 
disk jockey, to 
emcee, a half-hour 
of live music. Not 
only are the sing- 
ers and band good 
on this seven-week 
filler but the show 
is given charm and 
spark by Garro- 
way’s comment on 
anything from hot 
jazz to the art of 
retrieving a mis- 
takenly posted let- 
ter. His eiderdown 
voice has a refreshing intimacy after the 
“oo-out-and-get-it” chatter of the average 
announcer. 

Wenpy Warren AND tHE News. CBS, 
Monday-Friday, 12-12:15 p.m. EDT. 
Sponsored by Maxwell House Coffee. In 
ditching Kate Smith for this show the 
sponsors jumped from the coffee pot into 
the soap vat. After a three-minute 
straight news summary by Doug Ed- 
wards followed by about 45 seconds of 
women’s news read by the radio actress 
Florence Freeman, who plays Wendy 
Warren, the show launches into the fic- 
tionalized life and strife of Wendy War- 
ren, career girl with all the standard soap- 
opera clichés. 


‘ 
Garroway 








Current Listening 


Tue Sigmunp Romper Suow. NBC, 
Tuesday, 10:30-11 p.m., EDT. Sponsored 
by Raleigh Cigarettes. A good program 
for lovers of good schmaltz, conducted by 
a man who has written some very 
schmaltzy and successful musicals (“New 
Moon,” “The Student Prince”). 

Ruapsopy in Ruytum. CBS, Wednes- 
day 9-9:30 p.m., EDT. Sponsored by Old 
Gold Cigarettes. The producers of Rhap- 
sody have wasted none of their musical 
time or talent on the excess verbiage 
which characterizes most “musical” pro- 
grams. Instead, Peggy Lee and host— 
Buddy Clark and Johnny Johnston on 
alternating weeks—concoct the smooth- 
est offermg of popular music the net- 
works offer. They are ably abetted by 
Jan Savitt’s orchestra, the Jubilaires, 
and Robert Maxwell, who plays a mean 
swing harp. The few necessary words of 
introduction are written and delivered 
with smoothness and ease. 


CHALLENGE oF THE Yukon. ABC, 


Thursday, 7:30-8 p.m., EDT. Sustaining. ' 


To the accompaniment of howling winds 
and huskies, Sergeant Preston of the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police patrols 
the northland. Although the Sergeant’s 
Yukon treks will probably attract a 
juvenile following, the program’s charm 
for adults is limited to the Sergeant’s 
voice—one of the deepest and manliest 
ever to utter the words: “I arrest you in 
the name of the Queen.” 


Lawyer Tucker. CBS, Thursday, 9- 


9:30 p.m., EDT. Sponsored by the Elec- 
tric Auto-Lite Co. Never was a lawyer so 
bogged down in complications as is 
Tucker, a Down East character who tries 
valiantly to mix sagacity with corn-fed 
wit. Parker Fennelly as Tucker (listen- 
ers will also recognize him as Titus 
Moody of the Fred Allen program) , his 
partner, and his  sister-housekeeper do 
their best to overcome sparse lines and 
improbable situations. 

Tue ApvENTURES OF Britt Lance. ABC, 
Saturday, 9-9:30 p.m., EDT. Sustaining. 
Just one more in a long and wearing line 
of detective stories. 

Tue SumMerrieLD Bann Concert. 
NBC, Wednesday, 8:30-9 p.m., EDT. 
Sponsored by the 
Kraft Foods Co. 
If this program 
lived up to its 
name it would at- 
tract a happily 
nostalgic audience, 
Unfortunately, the 
pure “band” num- 
bers are inter- 
rupted by the 
crooning of Ken 
Carson, a visiting 
girl singer, and the 
bare thread of a 
plot. This features various members of 
The Great Gildersleeve cast, presumably 
on tap to remind listeners that the Great 


Man himself will be back in the fall. 





Ken Carson 
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Kefitucky Straight Whiskey * Bourbonor Rye * 100 Proof * 


National Distillers Products Corporation, New York 
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GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 
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Hersholt and prizewinner Gathrid 


pays for a single script, Gathrid won out 
over 7.697 other entrants. 

If nothing else, the show’s free-lance 
policy has helped give Dr. Christian one 
of the most active life stories in radio. 
He is generally far too busy playing cupid. 
philosopher, philanthropist, or detective to 
do more than dispense a few pills. Gathrid 
spotted him in a dream sequence. Dr. 
Christian’s prize-winning job was to con- 
vince an about-to-be-born child that the 
earth wasn’t as bad as the child feared. 


Words Over Music 


Where does a songwriter stop and an 
advertising copywriter start? The line of 
demarcation has been thin ever since the 
days of “In My Merry Oldsmobile.” And 
such recent hits as “On the Atchison, To- 
peka, and Santa Fe” and “Love on a 
Greyhound Bus” did not clarify the issue. 
Last week, however, NBC made up its 
mind. It banned a song called “The Union 
Pacific Streamliner.” 

Clarence L. Menser, the network vice 
president who last made news when he 
tried to ban an alleged gag. of Fred Al- 
len’s (NEWSWEEK, May 5), said the song 
was nothing but a free commercial. Some 
of the objectionable lines: 


The Union Pacific can proudly claim 
The new Streamliner’s a mighty fine train. 
Got no cinders, got no smoke, 

Runs as silent as a wild coyote.* 


In Hollywood the song’s publishers re- 
torted that “The Union Pacific Stream- 
liner” was a lyrical picture of the Old West, 
not a singing commercial. They demanded 
that Menser lift the ban. He didn’t. So 
this week the publishers were drawing up 
a suit alleging discrimination—perhaps 
$1,000,000 worth. 





*Copyright 1947 by Richardson Songs. 
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with “Roller Freight”! 


VER wait at a crossing while a 

freight train passes by? Then 
you've probably wondered if the day 
would ever come when freight trains 
would travel as fast as passenger trains. 
Well, the answer’s on the way! It’s 
“Roller Freight” — the next great step 
in railroading! 

Forward-looking American railroads 
know that friction bearings are just 
what their name implies—they retard 
motion. And the railroads know, too, 
that Timken tapered roller béarings 





remove all speed restrictions due to 
bearings — they speed freight along. 
Already one ‘albeaa has ordered 
1000 new hopper cars equipped with 
Timken tapered roller bearings — 
“Roller Freaght” is on its way! 
With “Roller Freight” high-balling 


across the country, shippers and con- 


sumers will enjoy faster delivery of 


goods. And since Timken bearings re- 
duce starting resistance 88%, “ Roller 
Freight” will start smoothly and effort- 
lessly, without damaging jars and jolts. 





On the railroads and throughout 
industry—wherey er wheels and shafts 
turn—Timken bearings are first choice 
for the tough jobs. 

Whether youre building freight 
cars or airplanes, logging equipment 
or tractors, ennelaing tools or print- 
ing presses, be sure the trademark 
“Timken” is on every tapered roller 
bearing you buy. The Timken Roller 
Bearing ‘Company, Canton 6, Ohio, 
Tapered Roller Bearings, Alloy Steels 
and Tubing, Removable Rock Bits. 


TODAY'S STREAMLINERS are setting a new 
standard in luxury travel. The ‘Timken 


earings on their axles mean faster speeds, 


TIMKEN BEARINGS assure trouble-free 
operation, Maintenance costs are cut, 


4 
* 
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“hot boxes” eliminated, life of equip- 





smoother starts and a restful, gliding ride. ment lengthened, utilization increased. 
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WHILE PEDALING’ THROUGH THE PARK (Before Steel) 








WITHOUT STEEL TUBING YOU WOULD 
NOT HAVE MANY OF THE POPULAR 
MODERN CONVENIENCES 


Without steel tubing you would not have many of 
the conveniences you enjoy today. For example, in- 
stead of a pleasant spin on a streamlined steel bicycle, 
you would pedal a heavy, wooden, two-wheel veloci- 
pede without springs or brakes through the park on 
a Sunday afternoon, as in Grandfather’s times. 
Today, light, strong Electricweld steel tubing, 
prdduced by Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation, 
provides frames for bicycles, tricycles, toys and 
playground equipment. Beautiful and comfortable 
furniture for your porch, lawn, dinette and rumpus 
room is made of Electricweld tubing. It appears in 
parts for vacuum cleaners, ironers and washers. There 
are more than fifty steel tubing parts in your car. 
Electricweld steel tubing is increasingly used in 
industry and transportation. Easy to form, weld and 
finish attractively, it is most adaptable to modern 
designing for economy, utility and beauty. 
Tomorrow, through the research that Jones & 
Laughlin carries on in production of Controlled 
Quality steel, there will be available even better 
Electricweld tubing. Designers will apply its inherent 
strength, its ductility and fine finish to making your 
daily living even more gracious and attractive. 


CONTROLLED QUALITY STEELS 


SALES OFFICES: Atlanta - Baltimore - Boston - Buffalo 
Chicago - Cincinnati - Cleveland - Columbus - Dallas 
Denver - Detroit - Harrisburg - Houston - Indianapolis 
Los Angeies - Memphis - Milwaukee - Minneapolis - New 
New York - N. Kansas City 
Philadelphia - Pittsburgh + St. Louis - San Francisco - Seattle 
South Bend - Syracuse - Toledo + Tulsa + Washington 


Haven - New Orleans - 


Sches 

The Dandy-horse (1790-1850), progenitor of 
the bicycle, was two wooden wheels at- 
tached to a wooden bar upon which the 
rider sat and kicked his way forward. Later, 
pedals were added to the front wheel. This 
velocipede of the 60’s and 70’s (well nick- 
named the “boneshaker”) was made of 
wood and iron. Its bulk and weight prompted 
manufacturers to seek ways to make it 
lighter and stronger with steel for frame 
and parts. Today’s beautiful bikes are all 
made of steel tubing, such as Electricweld, 
manufactured by Jones & Laughlin. 


Two million bicycles in 1947 is pro- 
duction goal of bicycle industry in the U.S, 


Over the handlebars went many a young 
blood of 80’s and go’s from his new high 
bicycle, a successor of the “boneshaker” 
velocipede. The big 60-in. wheel was de- 
signed to give more speed with less effort. 


Safety bicycle achieved greater speed, 
easier pedaling than the high wheel bike 
with far less risk to rider, by attaching 
pedal to large gear connected by chain 
to smaller gear on the wheel. Improved 
steering and brakes also made for safety. 
Hill climbing is easier with the new gear 
shifts on late-model bicycles. 


Bikes crowded the avenues of American 
cities on Saturday and Sunday afternoons 
in summer during the go’s. Boys racing 
with lowered handlebars, girls pedaling 
in stylish Gibson shirtwaists and divided 
skirts, straw-hatted couples on tandems, 
oldsters riding sedately in plaid knickers, 
and caps to match, made up a gay and 
colorful pageant. With no lights to halt 
it, the two-wheel traffic flowed steadily up 
and down the avenue for hours. Along 
sidewalks mothers warned their children: 
“Mind! Don’t you dare step off the curb!” 


8 million miles on Boardwalk were traveled 
in 15 yrs. by cyclists in Atlantic City. 
Teaching safe bicycling to youngsters is 
aim of Bicycle Institute Safety League, 
122 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. For 
stamped, self-addressed envelope they will 
send you and friends free memberships, 
safe riding rules, lubrication charts. 


Manufacture of bicycles schooled engineers 
and designers to use new materials and 
methods in auto and plane production. 


Bicycle paced auto industry with pneu- 
matic tires, transmissions, differentials, 
expanding brakes, ball and roller bearings, 
drive shafts and use of steel tubing for 
more strength with less weight. 


' For new illustrated booklet on J&L Elec- 


tricweld Steel Tubing, address nearest J&L 
sales office listed at left, or Publicity Man- 
ager, Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION *« PITTSBURGH 
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One of a series describing Cyanamid’s many activities. 


This tiger takes a beating! 


HAVE YOU EVER WONDERED how the 
colorful outdoor posters hold up so 
well under all 
They must withstand seorching sun 
and soaking rain. And the papers used 
In making them must remain opaque 


kinds of eonditions? 


so that the message will stand out 
clearly. 

Such papers are a tribute to the 
paper-maker’s skilful and extensive 
use of chemicals. For example, the 
paper dustry uses more than 750,- 
000,000 pounds of aluminum sulphate 
every vear. This chemical, also ealled 
paper-maker’s alum, serves chiefly as 
a binder to “fix” or hold other chem- 
icals to the fibres in the paper. 

American Cyanamid is one of the 


MOLDING 


country’s leading suppliers of chem- 
icals to the paper industry. Its alumi- 
num sulphate benefits vou as a user of 
paper in many ways. For example, it 
makes possible the production of du- 
rable and highly satisfactory food con- 
tainers, drinking cups and pa- 
per plates. Its use increases the 
“cleanability” and decorative 
qualities of wallpapers. It helps 
to keep the ink from spreading 
or “bleeding” on your station- 
ery...holds the colors in tinted 
papers ...and improves the 
quality and. serviceability of 
scores of other paper products. 
Cyanamid chemists and 
technicians are working con- 
THE 


FUTURE THROUGH 


stantly to improve the efficiency of 
chemicals for paper making...and to 
assist the paper manufacturer in in- 
creasing the value and utility of his 
products for both old and new uses. 


American 
Cyanamid Company 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


CHEMISTRY 
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Exit Milton Murray 


In the eyes of most members of the 
American Newspaper Guild, Milton Mur- 
ray had gone too far. 

In his appearance before the House 
Labor Committee recently, his charges 
of Communist leadership in two of the 
biggest locals of the ANG—New York 
and Los Angeles—made better copy for 
most newspapers than his opposition, as 
head of the ANG, to labor curbs that 
evolved in the Taft-Hartley law. 

In the columns of Editor & Publisher, 


Acme Photos 


Murray, the loser, and Eubanks 


spokesman for the publishers, Murray had 
denounced Sam Eubanks, executive vice 
president of the ANG (and by its con- 
stitution the active head of the Guild), 
as a dictator. In the same article, Murray 
had declared war on Communists in the 
Guild, a declaration which many Guilds- 
men contended he might better have re- 
served for the columns of The Guild 
Reporter. 

Then Murray had appeared before the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors, 
repeated his charges of Communism in 
the New York and Los Angeles locals, and 
predicted that the ANG board would 
adopt his plan to curb local strike actions 
while the board, then in session, still was 
pondering the question. For this, the 
board rebuked Murray 9-3—an anti- 
Murray split that had become almost a 
habit with the board in recent sessions. 

Murray, Eubanks,.and William (Smil- 
ing Bill) Rodgers, ANG secretary-treas- 
urer, had been elected to office in 1941 on 
an anti-Communist slate and had_ held 
office since. But Murray and Rodgers had 
fallen out with Eubanks hopelessly after 
he opposed a Murray-Rodgers _ paid- 
presidency proposal which, in effect, could 
have eliminated the Eubanks post from 
the ANG hierarchy. The paid-presidency 
plan lost in a referendum last fall by less 
than 200 votes. 

Daggers for Two: In Sioux City, 
Iowa, last week, Murray carried his anti- 
Eubanks crusade (and his anti-Commu- 
nist ery) before the ANG’s annual con- 
vention, and the delegates quickly opened 
up on him. In his opening address, Murray 
renewed his plea for a paid presidency and 
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Offices in more than 300 Cities of the United States and Canada 
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How to set 


LOW-COST MONEY 


for any sound 
business purpose 


Could you make more 
profit if your business 
had more operating 
cash? Send for our book, 
“‘A Better Way to Finance 
Your Business.’’ Learn 
how little money costs... 
how much more)you can 
get and how long you 
can use it... under our 
liberal, low-cost Com- 
mercial Financing Plan. 


Send for this book TODAY 


Telephone or write to the 
nearest office listed below. 





COMMERCIAL FINANCING 
DIVISIONS: 


BALTIMORE 2, 
NEW YORK 17, 
CHICAGO 6, 
LOS ANGELES 14, 
SAN FRANCISCO 6, 
PORTLAND 5, ORE. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
ey Vs 


° 0 
‘ ~ SKOOOOOE 
Capital and Surpins 


BALTIMORE 2, MO- 
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once again pinned the red label on New 
York and Los Angeles Guild leaders. He 
did not so label the equally anti-Commu- 
nist Eubanks but accused him of having 
Red-tainted support because he was “will- 
ing to go along.” 

Eubanks snarled back that he had never 
been either a delegate or guest at the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Associa- 
tion—an obvious but somewhat unfair 
allusion to Murray’s appearance before 
the ASNE, many of whose members also 
are publishers. Aside from this crack, Eu- 
banks stood on his record. 

The temper of the delegates was not 
long in doubt. On Tuesday they voted 
down Murray’s proposal for a paid presi- 
dency, 242 13/14 to 91 1/14—a margin 
suggesting less of an aversion to the idea 
than to keeping Murray in office, paid or 
unpaid. Successively the delegates also 
sidetracked Murray’s proposal for an 
ANG veto over traditional local autonomy 
on strikes, and a compromise Detroit 
proposal, which, unblessed by either Mur- 
ray or Eubanks, aimed at healing their 
breach. 

Even at their convention banquet, the 
Guildsmen couldn’t forget bitter political 
strife. As guest speaker, Nat R. Howard, 
ASNE president, returned Murray’s visit 
to ASNE sessions last fall. Howard made 
what most delegates deemed an anti-Guild 
speech, although his paper, The Cleve- 
land News, has long had a contract with 
the Guild. 

Howard’s advice to the Guild—that it 
shun politics—and his charge that it has 
used “smear tactics” in its disputes with 
newspapers, practically emptied the ban- 
quet hall itself. Throughout the speech, 
Eubanks’s vacant chair on the dais stood 
in silent rebuke to Murray. Outside in the 
lobbies, delegates, with 
more bitterness than good 
taste, made such cracks 


office, Murray obviously was doomed and 
he threw in the sponge on Friday before 
balloting started. 

Murray pleaded with the convention to 
spare Rodgers, but several delegations 
made sure of his defeat by switching votes 


- at the close of the roll call. The successful 


nominees: Ralph Novak of Detroit and 
G. K. Williams of Los Angeles. 

For Eubanks, renominated, the victory 
was complete. True, he still will be op- 
posed for election by a Murray man— 
James R. Bucknam of Manchester, N. H. 
—but a whopping majority of delegates 
representing most Guild locals had gone 
along with his contention that the issue 
was not Communism, but Murrayism. 


Alcoholics Synonymous 


A source with which newspapermen are 
supposed to have at best only a nodding 
acquaintance last week produced sobering 


statistics on the hard-drinking newspaper- . 


man of Hollywood legend. The Keeley 
Institute of Chicago reported that of 
12,012 drunks treated between 1930 and 
1946, only 95 were newspapermen. 

This put newsmen in fifth place, a notch 
above clergymen (40) and a notch below 
saloonkeepers (133). As if this weren’t 
enough to convince city-room romantics 
that newspapers have gone to pieces, the 
Keeley figures showed farmers in the lead 
with 1,347 cases; salesmen next with 1,138, 
and doctors third with 280. 


Women Fellows 


Of 111 Nieman Fellows who since 1938 
have studied at Harvard, under the be- 
quest left by the widow of Lucius W. Nie- 
man, late publisher of The Milwaukee 










as “I hope Howard has 
a good job set aside for 
him,” and “We offer you 
Colonel McCormick” — 
from Chicagoans bidding 
for the next convention. 

Victory for One: By 
Friday, the delegates had 
sealed Murray’s fate. 
Most of them had lined 
up behind one of two can- 
didates to run for his 
office next fall: Willard 
Shelton, erstwhile edito- 
rial writer for The Chi- 
cago Sun and St. Louis 
Star-Times, and Harry 
Martin, debonair amuse- 





1 SUPPOSE I'D BETTER 
TAKE GEORGIE'S ADVICE 
AND TELL HIS LORDSHIP 
'VE CHUCKED = THE 






KIND HEARTS ARE MORE 
THAN CORONETS — OR 
)DETECTIVES’ FEES '—BuT ERIC 














ments editor of The 
Memphis Commercial 
Appeal and long a Guild 
big shot in the South. 
Since the ANG constitu- 
tion limits convention 
nominees to two for each 





London Daily Mirror 


Sales by Shock: Even Fleet Street cynics 
were shocked last week when The London 
Daily Mirror (circulation, 3,700,000) went 
as far as to undress its usually half-dressed 
comic-strip character Jane in its race to pass 


The London Express (circulation, 3,900,000). 


Newsweek 
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of Highland heath 


If you're still looking for the per- 
fect shave, you'll like the way 
Seaforth’s luxurious new Cream 
soothes, refreshes... conditions 


your face. For a smooth start 
tomorrow morning, get Seaforth 


Brushless Shave Cream today! 
Now at your Seaforth dealer's, 
the full four-ounce tube, 60 cents. 


Ideal gift! 
Trio set... 
Brushless, 
Lotlen, 
Tale. $2.60. 








rushless 


SHAVE CREAM 
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Journal, up to this week only two have 
been women—both members of the 1945- 
46 class. 

This week Nieman Fellowships were won 
by two more working newspaperwomen. 
They are Rebecca F. Gross, editor of The 
Lock Haven (Pa.) Express, and Lois 
Sager, reporter for the Dallas News. Along 
with nine newspapermen—three of them 
“China Hands”—they will comprise the 
tenth class of Nieman Fellows at Harvard 
next September. 

Among the China hands is Robert Shap- 
len, 30-year-old veteran of Pacific war cov- 
erage and later Shanghai bureau chief for 
Newsweek. Shaplen plans further study 
of China and Southeast Asia. The other 
two veterans of the Asiatic scene—George 
Weller of The Chicago Daily News and 
Walter Rundle, China manager of the 
United Press—will devote their year to 
political economy and international af- 
fairs. The rest of the Nieman fellows for 
1947-48: 

Charles W. Gilmore of the Associated 
Press, Atlanta, Ga.; Robert W. Glas- 
gow of The New York Herald Tribune; 
Lester H. Grant of The New York Her- 
ald Tribune; Carl W. Larsen of The 
Chicago Times; Justin G. McCarthy Jr. 
of The Chicago Sun; and Walter H. 
Waggoner of The New York Times’s 
Washington bureau. 


Liberty Goes Monthly 


Liberty magazine, once a weekly and 
more recently a biweekly, last week an- 
nounced it would go monthly with the 


_ Aug. 2 issue. Publisher Paul Hunter made 


the announcement following a heavy staff 
cut (NEWSWEEK, June 30) to quiet talk 
that the magazine would quit publishing. 


Cissy Steps Down 


In recent years, no love has been lost 
between the columnist Drew Pearson and 
Eleanor (Cissy) Patterson, his onetime 
mother-in-law, whose paper, The Wash- 
ington Times-Herald, once was an outlet 
for his column. (In 1942, Mrs. Patterson 
said she was throwing “Washington Merry- 
Go-Round” out; Pearson ran an ad to 
claim he was taking it away from her.) 

Last week, over the radio, Pearson said 
Mrs. Patterson was quitting as board 
chairman of her late brother’s New York 
Daily News because of a row with cousin 
Robert R. (Bertie) McCormick, of The 
Chicago Tribune and of the Patterson- 
McCormick newspaper triad. 

Always willing to knock down a Pearson 
yarn, Mrs. Patterson snorted: “Vicious.” 
She took the chairmanship as an interim 
job, she said, had had no quarrel with Mc- 
Cormick, and stepped down because the 
post entailed too much travel. “I am an 
old woman and can’t bounce around the 
country as I used to,” the once-bustling 
Mrs. Patterson admitted. 
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The Finishing Touch 
You Can't Afford to Forget! 


At last, a quick-drying liquid that 
gives reliable, all-day protection 
against offensive underarm odors, 
yet isn't messy or sticky to use! 
This crystal-clear, clean-smelling 
liquid destroys all body odors, 
Overcomes new odor...and is 
harmless to skin and clothing. $1. 
A. D. McKelvy Co., New York 20. 
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WALL STREET: 


BUSINESS 








The Market and the Need for Money 


All industry watched anxiously last 
week as the market stopped climbing and 
leveled off. Business seemed to sense that 
the next few weeks might well decide 
whether the rising trend of stock prices 
since mid-May was the beginning of a new 
bull market or just a flash in the pan. 

And for business, it was no idle ques- 
tion. A rising stock market would signify 
that recession fears had been largely exag- 
gerated. Even more important, it would 
enable expanding businesses to float new 
stock issues, proceeds of which are sorely 
needed. 

The hard-to-believe fact was that busi- 
despite record profits, was hard 
funds. American industry, 
which the New Deal’s depression econo- 
mists had called mature to the point of 
senility, was growing out of its pants. In 
the process it was showing a tremendous 
appetite for new capital. 

Drain and Strain: To the casual ob- 
server industry seemed rolling in money. 
The Commerce Department had just an- 
nounced a record 1946 profit total of 
$12,500,000,000. What few realized was 
that in the same year industry put $12,- 
(00,000,000 into new plant and equipment. 
more than $5,000,000,000 into dividends, 
and $8,500,000,000 into bigger inventories’ 
The result was a heavy drain on its cash 


ness, 


pressed for 


resources. 
This year the strain on business bank 


accounts has continued. Investment in 


SEALED RESERVER 
Fae OUR 


CUSTOMERS 


new plant and facilities is expected to ex- 
ceed last year’s $12,000,000,000 total. And 
in the first four months of the year alone, 
business added another $3,819,000,000 to 
its inventories. As a consequence, execu- 
tives charged with administering corpor- 
ate finances were collecting gray hairs 
as the money rolled out. Many companies, 
like General Metors, found the big wad 
of cash and securities with which they fin- 
ished the war entirely inadequate for re- 
conversion and expansion to meet postwar 
markets. They were forced to raise addi- 
tional sums from banks. imsurance com- 
panies, and other investors. Banks’ busi- 
ness loans last vear jumped 8+4,000,000,000 
and corporations raised another $3,000,- 
000,000 in new capital by selling securities. 


Significance -—- 


Business has had no trouble getting new 
money. Banks and insurance companies 
have had plenty to lend. Bonds and pre- 
ferred-stock issues have been easy to sell. 
But with the stock market in the dol- 
drums, business has been unable to raise 
the kind of money it really wants—equity 
capital. Instead of getting new common- 
stock holders who share the full risks of 
the business. corporations have been ac- 
quiring new creditors and preferred-stock 
holders whose interest and dividends. are 
a fixed and continuing charge in bad years 
as well as good. 





Industry needs and wants new owners. 





Newsweek—A, Rollo 


At the brokers’: Business eyes are on the next few weeks 
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If the stock market recovers sufficiently, 
many companies are expected to replace 
bank loans, bond issues, and_ preferred 
stocks with new common-stock issues. And 
industries like utilities and oil which face 
tremendous expansion programs to meet 
postwar demand, will breathe more easily. 


PROMOTION: 


Boosting Oklahoma 


There were no ten-gallon hats in sight 
as a fifteen-car special train rolled out 
of Union Station in Oklahoma City last 
week. The 162 Oklahomans aboard wore 
sedate business suits and dead-earnest 
expressions. The travelers were leading 
Oklahoma businessmen, politicians, and 
publishers. Their mission was to sell Mid- 
western and Eastern business executives on 
their state’s potentialities for industrial 
development and expansion. 

Financed by Oklahoma businessmen to 
the tune of $150,000, the junket was pro- 
moted by citizens of the entire state. Over 
a period of seventeen days, the train would 
visit eleven major cities—St. Louis. Chi- 
cago, Toledo, Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, and Cincinnati. 

Four baggage cars were rigged up with 
dramatic plastics-and-velvet exhibits to 
illustrate the state’s claim to such ad- 
vantages as abundant mineral resources. 
cheap power, water, and natural gas, cen- 
tral location and good transportation, free- 
dom from labor disputes, and liberal tax 
laws. 

Businessmen from 61 Oklahoma cities 
and towns went along to point out local 
advantages and good plant sites. More 
than twenty of the communities thus rep- 
resented had raised between $100,000 and 
$500,000 apiece to build plants to rent or 
sell to out-of-state firms. 

Invitations to board the train and look 
over the exhibits were restricted largely to 
top executives in each city. The general 
public was barred. 

At the first stop in St. Louis Thursday, 
nearly 700 executives flocked to see the 
train. In a day and a half at Chicago. 
1,300 more trooped through the train, 
showing special interest in exhibits stress- 
ing infrequent strikes, low labor turn-over. 
and high productivity. It was too early to 
count results, but inquiries and tentative 
commitments indicated that Oklahoma’s 
$150,000 gamble would pay off with new 
industries and bigger payrolls. 


OPERATOR: 
Going Down 


In Wall Street, which had seen more 
than its share of odd characters, portly. 
53-year-old Gus Fusaro seemed relatively 
harmless. For nearly 30 years, he had 
been an elevator operator in the 41-story 
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EDDIE RICKENBACKER, President and General 
Manager, Eastern Air Lines, Inc. In 1917-19 
Captain, Commander of 94th Aero Pursuit 
Squadron which won 69 victories. Congressional 
Medal of Honor. Member American Legion 
Aviation Post #743. 

ok * * 


In Eastern Air Lines are more than 90 American 
Legion members who served in World War II. 
From these young men will come Eastern’s 
leaders of tomorrow. 








I-I] 
that f=2- PUNCH! 











I-I PUNCILIS RIGHT! And the American 
Legion has it! 1,000,000 members who 
fought their country’s battles in World 
War I... plus 2.800.000 young veterans of 
World War II. They're the best of two 
generations of American manhood... the 
leaders of today and tomorrow. 

Only one publication has this same I-IT 
punch. It’s the American Legion Maga- 
zine—with an all-man ecireulation that has 
passed the 3 million mark. Make sure 
this 1-I] punch is on your side. Advertise 
in the American Legion Magazine—read* 


by the buyers of today and tomorrow. 


« 


*WE SAID “READ”—we mean “read”! Starch 
reports on advertisements featuring prod- 
ucts that appeal to men show constant 
leadership in readership by the American 
Legion Magazine. Time after time, the ad 
in this magazine was ahead by a margin 
of 10 to 40% —and up! 
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This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of any offer 
to buy securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


NEW ISSUES 


The May Department Stores Company 


$15,000,000 252% Sinking Fund Debentures due July 1, 1972 


Price 101% and accrued interest 


89,467 Shares $3.75 Cumulative Preferred Stock, 1947 Series 


(Without Par Value) 


Price $100 per share and accrued dividends 


A copy of the Prospectus may be obtained within any State from such of the 
Underwriters as may regularly distribute the Prospectus within such State. 


Goldman, Sachs & Co. Lehman Brothers 

The First Boston Corporation Blyth & Co., Inc. Harriman Ripley & Co. 
Incorporated 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. Smith, Barney & Co. 


June 26, 1947. 




















Magee’ SAVE DOLLARS 


Any kind of figuring is done easier and faster 
with omapelinds accuracy on a Marchant 
Calculator, even with untrained personnel. 















@ Easier to Learn and Operate is one of 
the good reasons why you can rely ona 
Marchant Calculator for worth-while savings 
in your business, worth-while job advan- 
tages for your office force. 
The other good reasons are 


@ Greater Accuracy Control 
@ Greater Speed 


These compelling reasons can be verified on your 
own work by the Marchant Man in your phone book 


Fora brief explanation of the swiftest, 
simplest and surest multiplication... 
write for Folder 247. 
MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE CO. 
Oakland 8, California 


= MARCHANT 
(ca CCULATURS 


AUTOMATIC =SILENT=SPEEO 
THIRTY-SEVENTH YEAR 
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Fusaro: The “important” man 


.Equitable Building in downtown New 
York. Gus was a hard worker, made friends 
easily, and became a favorite among the 
brokers in the building, which houses 
many Wall Street firms. It was generally 
understood that his broker friends slipped 
Gus inside market tips. 

So it was only natural that Gus should 
do some dabbling. It was equally natural 
that friends should ask him to use his 
inside information to buy some stocks for 
them. It got so that Gus spent all his 
rest and lunch periods in the 28th-floor 
offices of Laird, Bissell & Meeds, the 
brokerage firm through which he made 
his purchases. 

Like any good customer, Gus was al- 
lowed to sit at a special desk to do his 
business. When friends came in, he would 
point importantly to his chair and say: 
“That's my seat on the stock exchange.” 
To his Madison Street neighbors, there 
was no more important figure on all Wall 
Street. 

Pricked Bubble: Last week, Fusaro’s 
golden bubble burst. A client, irked at 
getting no dividends, had asked an inves- 
tigation. District Attorney Frank Hogan 
made it and reported: Since January 
1945, the popular Gus had squandered 
away a quarter of a million dollars of his 
friends’ money on bad investments. There 
was no telling how much he had lost for 
gullible victims in the last 25 years. 

A grand jury returned a three-count 
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indictment specifically charging Fusaro 
with taking $2,389.57 from three custom- 
ers who never got a share of stock or a 
dividend in return. Hogan conceded that 
Fusaro probably made nothing out of his 
operations. Gus had only $30.21 in his 
hank account when arrested. He lost 
most, Hogan said, by investing in cheap 
and speculative securities. Laird, Bissell 
& Meeds officials denied this but agreed 
that, in any case, Gus was the world’s 
worst speculator. 

Fusaro was carted off to the Tombs 
prison, protesting his innocence: “I didn’t 
evarantee anyone anything.” Among his 
neighborhood friends and fellow elevator 
men, his popularity was untarnished by 
his downfall. A longtime friend put up 
his house as collateral to raise $12,000 
to help bail Gus free. “Gus is a good guy,” 
asserted one elevator operator. “He should 
have a monument raised to him as a trib- 
ute to the way he outsmarted Wall Street 
so long.” 


MANUFACTURING: 


Skirting the Styles 


This week, peace began to settle over 
America’s garment industry. The long 
skirt was here to stay and the coat manu- 
facturers had capitulated: They would in- 
crease the length of their fall models. 
Milady would no longer face the dreadful, 
possibility that her new coat might be an 
inch shorter than her new dress. 

It had been a short war but a brisk and 
harried one. As June opened and the buy- 
ers arrived to scout styles and place their 
orders, the order of the day was confusion. 
The coat makers contended that the dress 
manufacturers were jumping the gun by 
insisting on a longer skirt than the average 
woman had yet accepted. Dress firms com- 
plained that the cautious insistence of coat 
men on shorter lengths was throwing a 
monkey wrench into the fall merchandise 
picture. The result was a general sitting on 
hands by buyers, a frantic waving of arms 
by dress manufacturers, and an appeal for 
peace by a few. 

The new length had been accepted from 
the very first by high-income, high-style 
purchasers. In Dallas, Stanley Marcus of 
the swank Neiman-Marcus store said: 
“Our customers determine the style” and 
they were buying long skirts. Washing- 
ton’s upper-bracket Julius Garfinckel had 
bought nothing but long garments for fall. 

The large question had been whether the 
low- and middle-income groups and col- 
lege trade would also go along. Consumers 
who cannot afford the expense of buying 
according to the whims of fashion have 
always shown resistance to extreme style 
changes that hit at their pocketbooks. But 
by last week these groups seemed to be 
surrendering gracefully. Even the buyers 
for teen-age shops, Women’s Wear Daily 
reported, were placing orders for longer 
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keep LOOL every summer 


__-EVEN IF YOU RENT: 





@ Here’s the easy, practical way to cool your house or apart- 
ment. You simply set the R & M Portable Home Cooler in front 
of an open window. Drives hot air out—draws cool air in. (Can 
be used to dry laundry in winter, too!) Quiet as a whisper. 
Self-contained—no belts, no pulleys. It’s portable—no installa- 


tion cost... and you take it along when you move! Full-year 
guarantee. From $111.14. 
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R « M ATTIC FAN cools the whole house. R « M BANNER FAN 
Ready to install. No tricky remodeling, no costly 
construction. Quiet-running fan operates in any 


position in any type of house. From $106.25. 





rer 
compares with others 
costing dollars more! Stationary and oscillating 
service. Beautifully streamlined. Lustrous brown 
finish, Desk or wall mounting. From $15.75. 


7 
BBINSa MYERS = ‘PEE! 
ee oo : ‘ R « M Fan Folder No. 
se y a Sra j 1950 gives you all the 
- a details. Address: Robbins 
& Myers, Inc., Fan Sales 
Division, Springfield, Ohio; 
or Brantford, Ontario. 
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lengths. With the new style winning 
acceptance, the coat makers fell into line. 

Only one group still held out. The Bos- 
ton Globe reported a poll showing that 
only 31 per cent of the men liked the 
longer style, as against 45 per cent opposed 
to disappearance of the knee and 24 per 
cent undecided. With this result in puri- 
tanical Boston, it was plain that the 
American male was overwhelmingly set 
against the veiling of the gam. 


noticed everyone else was buying Simmons. 
She switched to Simmons. 

The next week, the store repeated the 
experiment, this time cutting the price of 
the Dreamland mattresses to $34.50. The 
Simmonses remained at the original $39.50. 
In the first four hours, customers bought 
or ordered 32 Simmonses agzinst four 
Dreamlands. The Dreamlands then were 


further marked down to $29.50. By clos- 
ing time, fourteen more Simmonses and 
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The mattress test: People buy the name they know 


RETAILING: 


Mattresses by Any Name 


“What’s in a name?” asked Shakespeare. 

Had the Bard of Avon been around last 
week, he might have been surprised at Lit 
Brothers’ answer. In an experiment. re- 
ported on last week, the Philadelphia de- 
partment store advertised a sale of “fa- 
mous make” mattresses. Then it set up an 
alcove offering 48 full- and twin-size Sim- 
mons mattresses for sale. Half bore the 
familiar Simmons* label. From the rest 
the Simmons label was removed. Instead 
they were marked “Dreamland,” a ficti- 
tious brand name. Display cards gave 
both brands the same promotional build- 
up. Both were priced at $39.50. 

An hour after the sale opened. custom- 
ers had snapped up eleven Simmons-labeled 
mattresses against one of their incognito 
counterparts. By closing time eight hours 
later, they had bought or ordered 23 Sim- 
monses and six Dreamlands. One woman 
had arrived announcing she didn’t care 
what she bought so long as it wasn’t a 
Simmons. She bought a Dreamland, then 





*Simmons’s advertising, all national, is handled 
by Young & Rubicam. 
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thirteen more Dreamlands had been sold. 
In announcing the results, Harold Bright- 
man, president of Lit Brothers, told the 
Sales Executive Club in New York that 
they “demonstrated conclusively the tre- 
mendous selling power of a branded prod- 
uct, even in the face of an adverse price 
differential . . . The nationally branded 
product requires a minimum of sales effort 
and [has] a much higher turnover rate.” 


LABOR: 


Pension in Ford’s Future 


At 7:15 last Friday morning, 25 weary 
men, coats off and collars open, trudged 
out of salmon-painted Room 808 in the 
Book-Cadillac Hotel in Detroit to pro- 
claim the beginning of a new day in the 
auto industry. 

After nineteen hours of arguing, Rich- 
ard Leonard, leftist but friendly negotia- 
tor for the United Auto Workers, and 
ex-FBI man John S. Bugas, spokesman 
for the Ford Motor Co., had reached an 
agreement: Ford would pay pensions to 
all eligible production employes; the UAW 
would call off its strike threat and sign 
a two-year contract. 





The price Ford paid is as expensive as 
it is unprecedented. With details of the 
plan to be ironed out, the company would 
not comment but the union happily gave 
the details: As of Jan. 1, 1947, Ford’s 
production workers with fifteen years’ sen- 
iority and aged 55 or 65 (the age to be 
decided) could retire. They would receive 
a total yearly pension (including Federal 
Old Age Benefits) amounting to between 
50 and 60 per cent of their annual aver- 
age earnings. 

To get the plan started, the UAW said 
Ford would lay out an initial $200,000,000 
to take care of accrued years of service, 
and some $15,000,000 annually thereafter. 
Workers would contribute between 214 
and 5.per cent of their earnings. 

In return for the pension plan the UAW 
swapped concessions. Instead of the in- 
dustry’s standard 1114-cent-an-hour wage 
increase, plus six paid holidays annually, 
the union agreed to take 7 cents an hour 
and forget the paid holidays. 


Significance -—— 


With the Ford Motor Co. straining to 
make every cent count in its fight to over- 
take Chevrolet, the costly pension plan 
will be a crucial test of young Henry 
Ford’s theory that “human engineering” 
pays off for business as well as for society. 

Eventually the other auto companies 
will probably adopt similar plans, for col- 
lective bargaining in the industry is a 
follow-the-leader game. In the meantime 
Ford, with a wage level 3 cents an hour 
higher than its competitors even before 
figuring the pension cost, will be in an ex- 
posed position. 

But if pensions pay off in increased 
efficiency, as the “human _ engineering” 
theory has it, Ford may yet come out 
ahead. Last April, Ford’s executive vice 
president, Ernest R. Breeeh, pointed out: 
“Every day, every employe has a chance 
to save the company money. If he feels a 
loyalty to the company, he is more likely 
to do it. We think our program of human 
engineering will make him more loyal.” 

Whether this works out or not, Ford 
can expect at least one tangible gain. 
By hastening the retirement of older pro- 
duction workers, far more numerous in 
Ford than in the rest of the industry, the 
pension plan will facilitate the hiring of 
younger men and thus increase efficiency. 

Old Henry Ford’s daring $5 for an 8- 
hour day in 1914, and his drastic price- 
cutting in the 1920 postwar inflation paid 
off in their time. Perhaps young Henry’s 
trail-blazing would do as well. 


BANKING: 


Case of the Credit Report 


Frank Hogan, the energetic District At- 
torney of New York County, last week 
invoked a long-neglected statute to ob- 
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Because photography abolishes distance . . . 


®@ Maybe youve been to Central America. 


But even if you haven't, you now know what a 
Guatemalan campanario looks like. Just as you 
know what Guam or Geneva or Greenland looks 
like—through photography. Through photogra- 
phy’s ability to abolish distance. 


A unique ability ...this. And here are several 
ways it can be put to good advantage in your busi- 
ness or professional activities. 


If you're a manufacturer, you can picture the 
promise of your product on film ...“travel” this 


promise to prospects no matter where they live— 
Sydney, Paris, or Kalamazoo. 


Functional Photography 


is advancing business and industrial technics 


If you're a teacher, you can give your pupils the 
inside stor y on the outside world . . bring planets 


and constellations into the shineneens otk. ... With 
visual aids. 


If you're a librarian, you can bring the world’s 
literary treasures to your readers by getting micro- 
film editions of rare historic originals, 


Only a suggestion ... this... of what photogra- 
phy can do because of its ability to abolish distance. 
For a better idea of its business and professional 
potential, write for “Functional Photography.” It 
is free, of course. 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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...tor your motor 


means -HAVOLINE 


Sailing along with smooth powertul strokes is the motor 





that’s free from gummy sludge — thanks to Havoline, the 
oil that keeps motors clean. Upkeep dives as you save gas, 
oil, battery and other parts. Get into the swim of modern 
motoring, with this new double-duty Havoline Motor Oil — 


at Texaco Dealers everywhere. 
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it lubricates 





HAVOLIN: 
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THE TEXAS COMPANY 


TEXACO DEALERS IN ALL 48 STATES 


Tune in: TEXACO STAR THEATER presents the TONY MARTIN show every Sunday night. See newspaper for time and station. 
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tain a startling indictment against the an- 
cient and highly regarded Title Guarantee 
& Trust Co. and three of its officers. They 
were charged with wilfully falsifying finan- 
cial reports approving the credit status of 


William B. Benjamin, who last December’ 


pleaded guilty to swindling finance com- 
panies of $493,000. 

The state law Hogan invoked had sel- 
dom been enforced because of the diffi- 
culty of proving falsification was com- 
mitted wilfully. But this time he thought 
he could prove it. 

The indictment he got stated that the 
Title Guarantee bank had discovered as 
early as Feb. 9, 1946, that Benjamin had 
defrauded it on a $99,970 loan. The bank 
then concealed this fact from the financial 
community for four months, according to 
the charge, to give the swindler time to 
raise the $99,970 and pay it back. Six of 
the indictment’s seven counts charged the 
bank with making false statements about 
Benjamin’s credit to other banks and 
finance companies during this period. 

According to Hogan, Benjamin was en- 
abled through these alleged misrepresenta- 
tions to steal $320,000 more than he other- 
wise would. He repaid Title Guarantee 
$73.340 with money fraudulently borrowed 
from the Fidelity Factors. On March 14, 
1946, he returned the balance of $26,630. 
This came from $219,000 he had obtained 
from the American Business Credit Corp., 
one of the firms to which Title Guarantee 
allegedly reported that Benjamin’s credit 
was good. 

Arrested and then released on bail were 
Loren H. Rockwell, 66-year-old vice presi- 
dent and secretary of the bank; Malcolm 
A. Angus, assistant vice president in charge 
of accounts receivable; and Edward A. 
Carlson, manager of the credit department. 
Terming the indictment “fantastic,” the 


Double-Jointed Bus: The Twin Coach Co.’s new 
sectional bus bends at a rubber middle joint as it 
turns corners or passes over a bump. Rear wheels 
which turn as well as front enable the bus to pivot 
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bank’s attorney, former Acting Mayor of 
New York Joseph V. McKee, pleaded not 
guilty for them. Equally outraged, the 
bank’s president, Harold W. Hoyt, de- 
scribed the district attorney’s action as 
“novel ... dangerous.” Hoyt did not reply 
directly to the indictment’s listing of facts. 
But he called the charge that the bank’s 
employes knowingly gave out false infor- 
mation “ridiculous and untrue . . . based 
upon the purest kind of hearsay.” He 
asked the financial world to “suspend 
judgment until the final outcome.” 


AUTOS: 


Respite for Tucker 


Preston Tucker’s dream of producing a 
radically new automobile was rescued last 
week from impending disaster (NEws- 
WEEK, June 23). On June 26 the SEC, on 
the basis of an amended registration state- 
ment, gave the Tucker Corp. permission 
to go ahead with its proposed $20,000,000 
common-stock issue. Simultaneously, the 
War Assets Administration extended from 
July 1 to Nov. 1 the deadline by which 
Tucker must show $15,000,000 in assets to 
hold his Chrysler-Dodge Chicago war 
plant. 

In escaping from the SEC stop order 
which had temporarily barred his proposed 
4,000,000-share issue, Tucker left large 
patches of skin behind. The SEC felt it 
necessary to warn the investing public 
that the amended registration statement 
differed markedly from previous company 
publicity. The amended registration in- 
cluded several previously undisclosed facts 
which the commission deemed pertinent. 
Among them: 
> Tucker had made no net cash contri- 
bution, but he had received, directly or 
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indirectly, payments totaling $2:7,669.60. 
P Many of the departures from conven- 
tional automobile design had not been 
sufficiently tested. Subsequent changes in 
design might delay quantity production. 
> Circumstances might arise which would 
require substantial additional funds for 
working capital. 

The WAA, in extending Tucker’s dead- 
line, this time reported that it had $600,000 
in Tucker cash. Of this, $200,000 was back 
rent for the plant from last Sept. 1, and 
$400,000 was a good-faith deposit to be 
forfeited if the corporation did not fulfill 
its contract with the WAA. 

Despite adverse publicity, Floyd Cerf, 
head of the investment firm underwriting 
the proposed stock issue, expected to offer 
the stock some time after the 4th of July 
holiday. Cerf reported inquiries from more 
than 400 security dealers who would re- 
ceive 55 cents commission on every $5 
share sold. 

Security dealers, Cerf pointed out, 
would receive $2,200,000 of the $2,800,000 
underwriting commission. The remaining 
$600,000 would go to his firm to cover 
expenses and profit in handling the trans- 
action. 

If Cerf could sell the stock, Tucker 
would have a new lease on life. But many 
still wondered how far he could get with 
less than $20,000,000. In the auto indus- 
try Henry Kaiser had found the going 
rough with more than $50,000,000. 


PRODUCTS: 


What’s New 


For Cooks: The Thermador Electrical 
Manufacturing Co. of Los Angeles is mak- 
ing an electric range in two parts. The 
separate oven and four-unit cooking sur- 


Keystone 


on its middle wheels around city corners, making 
sharper turns than smaller buses. It has two 180- 
horsepower gasoline engines and torsional rubber 
springs similar to those used on Army tanks. 
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Where the wind wagon 
lett off... 


It took an inventive Yankee mind to dream up a wind wagon 
to whizz across the western plains. 


And even though the idea didn’t turn out well in practice, it 
spotlights a point of interest to you. Going on from where the 
wind wagon left off, you can utilize air in many ways. 


American Blower has specialized in turning air to the needs 
of business. Modern wonders in ventilation, or air condition- 
ing and treatment, may well open unthought of possibilities 
for your business. 


For example, working conditions can be improved, buying 
conditions made more attractive, processes and production 
speeded—valuable materials usually lost can be recovered 
from air. These are all jobs for American Blower. 


When you have a problem in air handling, contact the 
nearest American Blower Branch Office. A trained repre- 
sentative is ready to assist you in solving the problem— 
whether it be the ventilation of a single room or air condi- 
tioning a giant skyscraper. 


AMERICAN BLOWER 


DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


Division of American Rapiator & Standard Sanitary corroration 

















Ventilating Fans Heating and Cooling Coils Unit Heaters Air Conditioning Equipment 
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face can be built in wherever and at what- 
ever height the housewife chooses. 

For Dishwashers: Dish towels made of 
20 per cent asbestos mixed with cotton 
were introduced this week by a Brooklyn 
department store. The United States Rub- 
ber Co., which makes the fabric, says 
that the asbestos increases drying and 
polishing ability, but the towels are not 
fireproof. 

For Handymen: An inexpensive, foot- 
operated spray gun for touch-up paint jobs 
around the house is being marketed by 
Cesco Products, Inc., of Chicago. Paint 
comes in small, disposable cartridges. 

For Truck Drivers: Willys-Overland 
Motors, Inc., this week added a four- 
wheel-drive truck to its Jeep line. Weigh- 
ing less than three tons, the Model 4WD 
will climb a grade of more than 48 per 
cent with a full 1-ton payload. 


NOTES: 


Trends and Changes 


Wish Books: Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
last week began distributing 7,000,000 
copies of its 5-pound, 100,000-item fall- 
and-winter catalogue. Bread boxes at $1.35 
were up 10 cents from the spring-and-sum- 
mer price, and farm trailers had jumped 
from $130 to $142.50. On other items price 
cuts ranged as high as 26 per cent for 
men’s hats and 33 per cent for kitchen 
curtains. Alden’s, Inc., mailed out 2,000,- 
000 copies of their 780-page, 10,500-item 
catalogue with average prices 11 per cent 
below those in the _ spring-and-summer 
book. 

Bank Books: Individuals’ liquid sav- 
ings were $1,400,000,000 in the first three 
months of this year, the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission reported last week. 
This was less than half the rate during the 
previous three months and the lowest since 
1940. Disposable incomes are smaller and 
people are spending more of what they 
make, the SEC concluded. 

Airlines: Despite the worst weather in 
airline history, scheduled airlines set an 
all-time record of 1,781,109,000 revenue 
passenger miles in the first four months of 
this year, the Air Transport Association 
announced last week. This bettered the 
previous record, set a year ago, by 16 per 
cent. However, the domestic airlines have 
added 171 planes, increasing available 
space flown by 52 per cent. 

Small Beer: The shipment was only 
1,100 cases of bottled beer and 450 barrels 
of draught, but the first real Pilsner since 
Nov. 13, 1939, arrived from Czechoslovakia 
last week. An equal amount of draught 
will come in next month, and 1,500 to 
2,000 cases of bottled beer are scheduled 
for Sept. 1. The Pilsner-Urquell Import- 
ing Co. does not know when the now-na- 
tionalized famous brewery will get ship- 
ments up to the prewar average of 7,000 
barrels a year. 
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SAVE TIME « SAVE WORRY + SAVE MONEY 


Get your new or branch plant into 
production months quicker... . 
Buy or Lease Government-Owned 


Surplus Properties 





THIS NEW BOOK LISTS AND DESCRIBES READY-BUILT 
INDUSTRIAL FACILITIES WHICH ARE AVAILABLE NOW 


Send For Your Free Copy Today 


This new, revised, up-to-date edition of the Plant-finder 
can be a big help to American industry, big and little. Espe- 
cially right now. 

Building materials are still short, equipment deliveries are 
slow and other new-construction “headaches” continue to 
delay or block the establishment of new enterprises, parent 
plant expansion plans and branch manufacturing or distribu- 
tion relocation programs. 

Many industrialists and management executives have 
already solved their problems by purchase or lease of Gov- 
ernment-owned surplus: industrial facilities—quickly, easily 
and at sound competitive costs. But there still are hundreds 
of good, usable, strategically-located properties immediately 
available. 

Check and investigate the many desirable plants and facili- 
ties listed and described in the new Plant-finder. One—or 
more—of these may be just right for you, or readily adaptable 
to your needs. Write for your copy of the Plant-finder today— 
to the address shown below and on your Company letter- 
head, please. 


5 af 












HIGHLIGHTS 


The new 200-page Plant- 
finder 


—describes many immediate- 
ly-available properties; in- 
cluding Chemical and 
Light Metals Plants, Iron 
and Steel Plants, General 
Manufacturing Facilities, 
Utilities and Maritime 
Properties 


—lists others which may 
soon be made available 


—indicates many additional 
facilities now under lease 
that may be purchased 


—is indexed and cross-in- 
dexed for your conven- 
ience; by products or 
functions, by states and 
sizes. 





WAR ASSETS ADMINISTRATION 
OFFICE OF REAL PROPERTY DISPOSAL 


Rpr 
ROOM 137 - 131 INDIANA AVENUE - WASHINGTON 25, D. C. Sp 1236-T 











Does lots more 





than keep hair 





IN SUMMER—YOUR HAIR 
NEEDS EXTRA-SPECIAL CARE... 


Kreml contains a special combination 
of hair-grooming ingredients, which 
is found in NO OTHER hair tonic. 
That’s why a single application of 
Kreml in the morning keeps hair in 
perfect order throughout the hottest, 
stickiest day. But Kreml does lots 
more than this— 


NEVER SMOTHERS 
HAIR DOWN 
WITH GREASE 


Kreml never leaves hair looking 





greasy, sticky or caky. Kreml always 
feels so CLEAN—SO 
CooL on the scalp. 


WHEN BURNING 
SUN SCORCHES AND 
DRIES YOUR HAIR— 


Kreml is actually great to lubricate a 
dry scalp. It helps ‘condition’ hair in 
that it leaves it feeling softer, more 
pliable. It also removes dandruff 
flakes. Use Kreml daily this summer 
for that handsome, cool, clean-cut 
appearance from morn till night! 


KREML Hier Tone 


A product of R. B. Semler, Inc. 





Removes dandruff flakes. Keeps hair 
better-groomed without looking greasy 
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Mr. Truman Invited Strikes 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


\HE series of crippling “protest” 
1 strikes which have taken place since 
the enactment of the new labor law 
ought to have surprised no one. The 
union leaders by their hysterical attack 
on the Taft-Hartley measure as a “slave 
labor” bill, and the President by the 
reckless language of his veto, openly 
invited precisely this result. 

Mr. Truman _ repeatedly 
called the measure “unwork- 
able.” He declared that it 
would “open up opportuni- 
ties for endless lawsuits.” 
He warned employers that 
they would “regret the day 
it was conceived.” He _ pre- 
dicted that it would “cause 
more strikes, not fewer.” He 
repeatedly said that it left 
unions no means of protecting their 
rights “except by striking” and “no op- 
tion but the use of economic force.” 
In the light of this provocative lan- 
guage, Mr. Truman cannot disown re- 
sponsibility for the strikes that have 
followed the veto which he must have 
known would be overridden. 


NDER the Constitution it is the 

President’s sworn duty to enforce 
this act in good faith. Yet he can do 
this now only by doing everything in 
his power to disprove and discredit his 
own predictions. It is not realistic to 
expect this. By his reckless course he 
has thrown justified suspicion in ad- 
vance upon every appointment he 
makes under the new act and every 
ruling or decision made by his appoint- 
ees. For the President’s veto and warn- 
ings will be borne out only if the new 
law is so administered that it does 
cause.more strikes instead of fewer, if 
it is so interpreted that it does open up 
endless lawsuits, and if it really does 
cause employers to regret the day it 
was conceived. 

It has been suggested that Mr. Tru- 
man should recognize his self-created 
dilemma by asking the whole National 
Labor Relations Board to resign, and 
appointing only administrators recom- 
mended by the Congressional sponsors 
of the new labor law. Such a drastic 
course might solve this particular prob- 
lem. But the major constitutional di- 
lemma would remain. Mr. Truman’s 
fight a year ago for all-out prolongation 
of price control, and his veto then of 





the Case Labor Disputes Bill, were re- 
pudiated by the voters in November. 
It must be said in Mr. Truman’s favor 
that he then interpreted the sweeping 
verdict of the polls correctly, and ap- 
peared to accept it gracefully. He said: 

“The people have elected a Repub- 
lican majority to the Senate and House 
of Representatives. Under 
our Constitution the Con- 
gress is the lawmaking body. 
The people have chosen to 
entrust the controlling voice 
in this branch of the govern- 
ment to the Republican 
party. I accept this verdict 
in the spirit in which all 
good citizens accept the re- 
sults of any fair election.” 
And Mr. Truman promised 
to “cooperate in every proper manner” 
with the new Congress. 

Mr. Truman’s course in_ recent 
months has shown that these fair words 
meant precisely nothing. For feeble 
and unconvincing reasons he vetoed a 
tax-reduction bill that had been passed 
by heavy majorities in both Houses. 
This was only the second time in our 
history that a President had ventured 
to veto a general tax measure. He then 
vetoed—but this time unsuccessfully— 
a major labor bill that had cost Con- 
gress five months of work—a bill that 
he himself described as “perhaps the 
most serious economic and social legis- 
lation of the past decade.” 


MMEDIATELY after the political up- 
heaval last November it was sug- 
gested, by members of the President’s 
own party and adherents of his policies, 
that he could create “a notable prece- 
dent in American history” by resign- 
ing, after allowing Congress to propose 
a man whom he would name as Secre- 
tary of State and who would then con- 
stitutionally succeed him. Those who 
dismissed this suggestion as “silly” 
could not have stopped to weigh the 
full consequence of the traditional 
course. It meant two years of recrim- 
ination and deadlock. 

The present division and paralysis at 
the heart of our government makes it 
next to impossible today for either Con- 
gress or the President to frame sound 
economic policies and put them into ef- 
fect. This situation darkens the whole 
economic outlook, domestic and foreign. 
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SINCE 1858 


Unaiph BOURBON Whidiy 


Nvam Seco? Sosa 


WALKER’S DELUXE és a straight Bourbon whiskey, 6 years old; 


elegant in taste, uncommonly good—a Hiram Walker whiskey. 


©1947, Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Il. 86 Proof 








THE 
UNFINISHED 
SANDWICH 





A speck of dust, an unpleasant 
odor, a wandering fly! That’s all 
it takes to make a loyal restau- 


rant patron leave a sandwich 
and a restaurant cold! 


And lost just as easily as profit- 
able customers for the same rea- 
sen of unsanitary neglect — are 
vital employees and_ valuable 
“man hours” in production. 

Thus industrial plants, insti- 
tutions and public places alike 
use immaculately clean environ- 
ment for their own benefit. 

Keeping things clean for you 
is West’s business as much as it 
is yours! To this end, West places 
at your disposal a vast array of 
cleansing products and services 
—all field-tested and fully ap- 
proved! Consult one of over 475 
trained West representatives. 


Products That Promote Sanitation 





| ~ 42-16 West Street, 
Ee Long Island City, 1, N.Y. 


Cleansing Disinfectants - Insecticides - Kotex Vending Machines 
Paper Towels 


Automatic. Deodorizing Appliances 


Liquid Soaps 
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Faithful Servants 


The great Day of In-Gathering, June 
22, had arrived. Ever since Feb. 2, mem- 
bers of the First Presbyterian Church in 
Bluffton, Ohio, had been working with 
$10 bills given them in the offering plates 
by their pastor, the Rev. E. N. Bigelow. 
The 30-year-old minister had preached on 
the parable of the talents, as told in 
Matthew 25 and Luke 19, and urged his 
136 parishioners to be like the good serv- 
ants and increase their talents, for the 
church needed $8,000 for repairs. (NEWs- 
WEEK, March 17). Confident of success, 
Mr. Bigelow borrowed $2,000 to hand out 
200 ten-dollar bills to members and for- 
mer parishioners. 

On the Day, twenty weeks later, church 
members dropped unmarked envelopes 
into the plates. A hasty count revealed 
that $9,152.45 had been returned, plus 
an estimated $421.25 expected from un- 
finished projects. With latecomers sending 
in about $100 a day last week, the $10,000 
needed to repay the debt and finance re- 
pairs is now virtually assured. 

The Bluffton talent program has in- 
spired three nearby Ohio churches to 
start similar plans. More than that, inter- 
est in the work has drawn eighteen new 
members to First Presbyterian. Mr. Bige- 
low and his flock are highly pleased with 
their success, and with the fun everyone 
had with talent projects—including every- 
thing from auctions to raising pigs. 

The most extraordinary feat was under- 
taken by Miss Alice Ludwig, a former mis- 
sionary. She mowed lawns, using two 
power machines so that she could change 
off whenever one got hot. Miss Ludwig is 
78 years old. 


Youth Militant 


The first and immediate apostles to the 
workers ought to be the workers. 
—Pius XI, encyclical ‘“Quadragesimo Anno,” 1931. 


The vital importance of keeping the 
laboring classes firmly entrenched inside 
the bulwarks of the Catholic Church has 
long been a concern of clergy and pope. 
The great labor encyclicals of Leo XIII 
and Pius XI are still used as arguments by 
labor leaders for the necessity and moral 
rights of unions. With the advent of Com- 
munism in Russia in 1917, the Vatican 
saw anew the dangers to the faith of the 
working masses, already threatened by 
materialism. Action by the workers them- 
selves assumed fresh importance. 

Even before Pius XI’s plea, a Belgian 
priest had organizéd a young Christian 
workers’ movement. Starting at his first 
parish in Brussels in 1912 with a handful 
of working boys and girls, the Very Rev. 
Canon Joseph Cardijn has seen his 
Jeunesse Ouvriére Chrétienne grow until 
it now has some 1,000,000 members in 61 
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countries. The JOC, as it is called, aims to 
guide young people morally and spiritual- 
ly, as well as to show them how to improve 
their material lives through a Christian 
application of the principles of- unioniza- 
tion. 

JOC in Canada: At Montreal last 
week, from June 23 to 29, some 250 JOC 
delegates from 50 countries gathered for 
an international study week. Montreal was 
chosen for the meeting as this year is the 
fifteenth anniversary of Jocism in Canada. 
According to Canon Cardijn, the purpose 
of the study week was threefold: (1) “to 
study the situation and problems of youth 
in all countries of the world”; (2) to issue 
a proclamation “on the reforms we believe 
necessary in law and institutions to aid 
the working youth”; and (3) “to study the 
methods by which we can introduce and 
further develop the JOC in all countries 
of the world.” 

The proclamation, issued on June 28, 
called upon the nations of the world to 
increase the minimum working age to 16, 
and to provide better education and social- 
security programs for youth. The nations 
were also asked to give “very particular at- 
tention” to the protection of working girls. 

The ILO, UNESCO, and UN were re- 
quested to include youth and youth prob- 
lems in future meetings, and a call was 
issued to “the working youth of the world 
of all races, of every color, to join the ranks 
of the international of working youth, 
which the international JOC claims to be.” 

Jocism vs. Communism: Canon 
Cardijn, who was imprisoned in both world 
wars for his violent denunciation of Ger- 
man cruelties, worked out the detailed or- 
ganization of JOC in his first war cell. 
Himself the son of working parents, he saw 
a gap in guidance for workers between 
school graduation and marriage. Small cells 
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of Christians (non-Catholics may belong) 
organized in the factories of Europe and 
the New World, he felt, could not only 
help each other but also their fellows to a 
more Christian concept of their work. So 
outstanding has been the success of this 
idea that Pius XII has declared it a model 
of Catholic action. 

Although Canon Cardijn stresses the 
fact that Jocism was not designed as an 


anti-Communist movement, in Montreal - 


last week he pointed out that “the JOC 
forms leaders, militants who have greater 
influence among the workers than the So- 
cialists or Communists.” In other words, 
by numbers ‘and enthusiasm, the JOC has 
now become one of the Catholic Church’s 
most potent weapons against Communism 
within its ranks. 


His Likeness 


On the desks of increasing numbers of 
business men and women in Richmond, 
Va., is a small plaque of the face of Christ. 
These executives and workers were not 
high-pressured into bringing Christ into 
every moment of their business lives. All 
they did was to ask Dr. Theodore Adams 
of the First Baptist Church for one of the 
colored plaques. If they promised to keep 
it m view at all times, he sent the paint- 
ing of Christ free. 

Dr. Adams’s novel idea sprang from his 
wartime shipmént of the pictures as 
Christmas gifts to servicemen. Then a 
businessman asked for a copy and sent a 
check to buy others for anybody who 
might request one. Originally painted by 
Warner Sallman for a church calendar in 
1940, the picture in plaque form now costs 
Dr. Adams 30 cents. 

By last week, some 400 reproductions 
of Christ had been distributed. One wom- 
an’s reaction: “It sure helps me keep my 
redheaded temper.” And a businessman 
added: “No one has cursed in my office 
since the picture has been on my desk.” 


























© 1941 Kriebel & Bates 
Dr. Adams’s plaque for businessmen 
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Did you enjoy that vine-ripened melon 
—or the sea-food you had a thousand 
miles from the ocean? Air Express 
flies delicacies to you from every- 
where at peak flavor. Look for the 
line on menus “Just received by Air 
Express.” Then you know it’s fresh! 


Industry gets replacement parts, tools 
and supplies this fastest way every 
day. The most distant suppliers are 
only hours away from your business 
when you specify Air Express de- 
livery. Today, planes are bigger and 
faster — schedules more frequent. 


Glamour comes to ‘Rio out of the blue 


al (by Air Express!) 


Glamour is one of the domestic arts 
in Latin America. Senhorita and 
senhora want the latest American 
styles, jewelry, and accessories while 
still news. So International Air 
Express speeds tons of merchandise 
southward — speeds back with things 
you want! This is the way business 
transactions abroad and at home are 
hastened today. 





opecify Air Express-its Good Business 


@ Low rates include special pick-up and delivery in principal U. S. 
towns and cities. @ Moves on all flights of all Scheduled Airlines. 
@ Air-rail between 22,000 off-airline offices. 
@ Direct air service to and from scores of foreign countries. 
Phone your local Air Express Division, Railway Express Agency, for 
full information. Ask today for Schedule of Domestic and International 
Rates. Available also at any Airline office. Air Express Division, Railway 












f — GETS THERE FIRST 


Express Agency, representing the Airlines of the United States. 





Rates are low 


To Air Express silverware (13 Ibs.) 
or valuable papers (13 lbs.) or cam- 
eras (13 Ibs.) 2049 miles costs only 
$7.98! Heavier weights — any dig 
tance—are similarly inexpensive. 
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Tt is a long, long time since your 
hile at covered a yacht race; 
but, as a certain yachtsman was saying 
just the other day, what difference does 
that make? They still have yacht races. 
They had one last week, from Newport 
to Annapolis, and while nobody held his 
breath until it was over, there was a 
lot of popular interest in the 
thing all the same, with as 
many as three people gath- 
ering at one time at the Sow- 
belly Flats (near Duffy’s 
Blight) to look out to sea, 
and not a single bookmaker 
in Terre Haute getting home 
to supper Saturday, thanks 
to a breakdown in the wire 
returns from Jamaica. 

I had a scout observing the 
Newport-to-Annapolis race, just for auld 
lang syne. He reported the line-up in the 
backstretch as follows: Baruna, Ticon- 
deroga, Nina, and Highland Light. 
However, as he pointed out in a cod- 
icil, this could have been wrong. 

“Direction is very important,” he tele- 
phoned. “If the boats are headed the 
other way, it is Highland Light, Nina, 
Ticonderoga, and Baruna.” 


HE problem he raises here is one that 
eat to give me a lot of trouble when 
I was covering the international’ races 
for the America’s Cup, between (and 
when I say between, I mean a long way 
between) Sir Thomas Lipton’s yachts 
and our own. It seemed to me one day 
that Sir Thomas’s galley was heading 
due south, whereas the finish line was 
north by west of there. 

“Where is Sir Thomas off to—Brazil, 
for a cargo of ivory and apes?” I asked 
one of the cognoscenti. 

“Sir Thomas is tacking,” replied the 
expert. “When his boat has weather 
room off Peterson’s Buoy, she will luff.” 

This struck me as a spicy item, but 
Winchell was nowhere in sight, and I 
couldn’t very well use it myself in a 
family publication. The upshot of the 
matter was that Sir Thomas did turn 
the skiff around, about a mile short of 
Brazil, and head for the finish, where 
the winner—who had never mastered 
tacking—was paying off his crew and 
preparing to take a bath in the Amer- 
ica’s Cup. 

Today the big yacht races are cov- 
ered by airplane. The sports writers 
take a flight to sea every Tuesday and 








Put on More Sail 


by JOHN LARDNER 


Thursday as long as the race lasts. They 
peer down at the shipping, make notes, 
and return to shore for a round of golf. 
This gives good results as a rule, al- 
though sometimes, as in the case of the 
sloop Katinka last week, it is hard to 
get an accurate line on the situation 
down there in the drink. 

“Stand by for a flash!” 
barked one of the boys in a 
plane the other day. “The 
sloop Katinka is passing Bar- 
ney’s Lighthouse.” 

A second glance made him 
doubtful. “Hold that,” he 
said. “It looks as though 
Barney’s Lighthouse is pass- 
ing the sloop Katinka.” 

The fact was, of course, 
that Barney’s Lighthouse and 
the sloop Katinka were running a dead 
heat at the moment, as so often hap- 
pens in yacht racing when the wind 
takes a notion to go around the corner 
for a glass of beer and does not come 
back until Friday. Some of my col- 
leagues have seen a yacht stand still for 
as long as seven hours. At least, they 
have seen it still for fifteen minutes and 
taken the skipper’s word for the other 
six and three-quarters hours. 

Before Sir Thomas came along to give 
yacht racing a touch of international 
class, the most sporting event in this 
field was run by a promoter named Mc- 
Tavity, who had a theory that if he got 
enough yachtsmen to visit Reno, Nev., 
he could put the slot machines and dude 
ranches right out of business and clean 
up a fortune. “The money is here,” said 
McTavity to a friend whose name I 
have mislaid. “Give me the yachts and 
[’ll corner it all.” 


Is idea was to award a cup to the 

first yacht to get from Reno to the 
sea. The betting angle, he figured, would 
be terrific, to say nothing of his sideline 
of renting rooms to yachtsmen who 
could not penetrate beyond the city 
limits. In 1935 came the bursting of 
what was known as McTavity’s Bubble. 
A yachtsman named Hogan loaded his 
vessel aboard a truck and reached the 
sea the next day, lowering the previous 
record by two years and a half. The 
race was never held again. McTavity’s 
bones lie at the bottom of a nearby 
canyon, in stark proof of the story I am 
telling you, although some people claim 
they are buffalo bones. 
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BOXING: 


Death by Permission 


How quickly and how easily Robinson [wins] 
depends entirely upon the size of a soft spot in 
the noggin of Doyle . . . It is possible—quite 
possible, I fear—that Doyle could be seriously 
and permanently harmed by another thorough 
lacing. 


Franklin Lewis’s warning appeared in 
his Cleveland Press sports column on June 
24. A few hours later Ray Robinson, 
world’s welterweight champion, sent 22- 
year-old Jimmy Doyle crashing to the 
floor on his head to end an eight-round 
beating. Seventeen hours after that, Doyle 
died from a cerebral hemorrhage. 

Every week in the year, the elements of 
similar tragedies can be witnessed some- 
where in this country. If the fighters aren’t 
underconditioned and overmatched kids, 
they may be broken-down hacks with 
jerky, unfocused reflexes. The rings they 
climb into often have saggy ropes or in- 
eptly patched canvas stretched thinly over 
hard boards. The handlers in each corner 
are likely to be licensed incompetents who 
use surgical blades on a puffed eye, fix up 
bad cuts with tissue-destroying solutions, 
and bring a kid around by twisting his 
ears. 

Intermittently, a revolted sportswriter 
tries to get a bill or at least a rule passed. 
But for the most part, the safety and 
sanity of fighters are left to the political 
small fry who get on boxing commissions 
without the experience to spot defects or 
the nerve to do anything about them. 

The Lethal Score: Even a killing 
brings only a brief general concern, oc- 
casionally forcing the creation of new rules 
that fall into neglect as soon as the heat is 
off. Last year, eleven boxers, were killed in 
American rings (NEWSWEEK, Jan. 13) . In 
March of that same year, a Los Angeles 
boy named Jimmy Doyle was taken to a 
Cleveland hospital with a head injury suf- 
fered in the last of three knockdowns. 
They kept him in the hospital for weeks, 
and he was inactivated for nine months. 
Last December he was permitted to start 
fighting again. 

Following his death last week there was 
the customary mushroom crop of edi- 
torials suggesting ways to reduce boxing’s 
fatalities and its steady output of dam- 
aged minds. As usual, two Cleveland in- 
vestigations were quickly and vigorously 
launched. At the week end, nothing had 
come of them. 


BASEBALL: 


Pennant Puzzle 


If the baseball season resembled last 
year's record book held upside down, few 
fans took it seriously at first. Often enough 
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they have had to wait a while for a pen- 
nant race to shake down and make sense. 
Last week, with the season almost half 
over, they were still waiting. 

Traditionally, this week would tell the 
story. Year in and year out, the tradition 
has been a fairly dependable one: Of the 
twelve American and National League 
clubs that have occupied first place on 
July 4 in the last six years, nine won the 
pennants which are supposed to follow. 

Half and Half: For anyone who might 
bet that it would work this time, there 
would probably be any number of scares 
or worse. In the National League, as the 
week opened, the Boston Braves were half 
a game behind the front-running Dodgers 
and half a game ahead of the New York 
Giants. On July 4, 1946, the Braves and 
Giants were trailing by 12% and 17 
games respectively, and the league-leading 
Dodgers were a full 7 games ahead of the 
second-place St. Louis Cardinals. This 
time, the spread between the first six clubs 
was only 54% games instead of 15. 

In the American League, the difference 
between the first and fifth clubs was 7 
games instead of last year’s 17. Where last 
year the Philadelphia Athletics were lag- 
ging 28 games behind the first-place Bos- 
ton Red Sox, the A’s this year needed only 
7 to catch up with the New York Yankees. 

In both races, the distinct pre-season 
favorites were still having a time of it. 
Between April 20 and June 10, the Cardi- 
nals spent only four days out of last place, 
and even a subsequent nine-game winning 
streak left them no better than fifth. The 
Red Sox, seventh at one point, were run- 
ning second to the Yankees despite a 
recent eight-game rush. 

To Manager Joe Cronin of the Ameri- 
can League Red Sox, some of the form- 
splintering developments were the result 
of his opponents’ improvements: “The 
Yankees are far stronger this year, Cleve- 
land shows much more promise, and Phil- 
adelphia is a real surprise.” 

Manager Eddie Dyer of the Cardinals 
made an even sharper revision of his 
earlier tune (Newsweek, April 14); “It 
ooks like a five-club race now. The caliber 
f the league is much higher this year.” 
or those who didn’t think that tighter 
aces were proof of higher quality, Dizzy 
ean—who now watches baseball from a 
roadcaster’s booth—summed up: “There 
re good players, but no good teams.” 


ouble A Perfection 


Last week Carl DeRose of the Kansas 
‘ity Blues pitched the first perfect game 
in the history of the 45-year-old American 
Association, retiring 27 Minneapolis bat- 
ters in order in a 5-0 victory. Afterward, 
DeRose left the squad to see a doctor 
about an operation. For more than a 
month before his perfect performance, 
DeRose had been kept inactive by a “dead 


” 
arm. 
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ROWING: 
Crimson Sprint 


The idea was conjured up by George 
Gunn Jr., president of the Washington AC 
which has Seattle’s biggest membership 
roster and is quartered in a downtown 
skyscraper clubhouse. To Gunn it seemed 
that “the University of Washington, which 
consistently has the nation’s best crew, 
ought to have the nation’s best regatta.” 
Certainly the setting was ready to hand; 
on the eastern side of Seattle was 25-mile- 
long Lake Washington, with such scenic 
props as massive Mount Rainier. More- 
over, Seattle was boat-minded, owning 
more licensed craft than any other spot in 
the country with the exception of Long 
Island, N. Y. 

Gunn had no trouble finding takers for 
his idea. In no time at all last year, 
Washington’s old grads drummed up the 
money for it. All they got in return was 
the spectacle of an Eastern crew, Cornell, 
mopping up their first Lake Washington 
regatta. If there was any competitive con- 
solation, it lay in the fact that Cornell 
was coached by one of rowing’s many 
Washington-trained teachers, Harrison 
(Stork) Sanford (Newsweek, June 23). 

This year, the old grads went out and 
dug up another $60,000. The twelve crews 
they brought together for last Saturday’s 
2,000-meter varsity event was the largest 
fleet ever to compete in a single American 
crew race. The line-up even included Har- 
vard and Yale, which were never seen in 
the older and more famous Poughkeepsie 
regatta. 

Before an estimated 110,000 persons, 
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Harvard’s winning crew introduces Coxswain Al Petite to Lake Washington 


the East again took over the show. Har- 
vard, Eastern sprint champion, regarded 
by Tom Bolles as “the best sprint crew I 
ever coached,” finished first in the record 
time of 5 minutes 49 seconds. Less than a 
length behind was Yale, beaten by Har- 
vard over the 4-mile route at New Lon- 
don, Conn., on June 18. 

Added to Navy’s victory at Poughkeep- 
sie on June 21, the Seattle affair merely 
completed the East’s dispersal of a long 
monopoly imposed by Washington and 
California. But Washington alumni felt 
that the $60,000 outlay was not without its 
bright side. In third place in the varsity 
race was Washington’s previously unde- 
feated freshman crew, with an Olympic 
year coming up. 


GOLF: 


Putt to the Chin 


Off the tee and through the fairway, 6- 
foot-4 Jim Ferrier’s skittery shots hit 
seven spectators. Elsewhere along the 
Plum Hollow course in Detroit last week, 
Ferrier furnished fresh evidence that golf 
tournaments are usually won by the fellow 
whose putts are dropping. 

For the 35 holes of his 2 and 1 victory 
in the National PGA finals, Ferrier needed 
only 52 putts. Referee Byron Nelsgn 
called it “the greatest long putting I ever 
saw. He sank his first putt every time or 
came so close that his opponent conceded.” 
Chick Harbert, the loser, thought the one 
on the @3rd green was the worst of all 
“The 40-footer he rammed in there was 
like getting hit on the chin by Joe Louis 
I never did get over that one.” 
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Dividend Notice 


June 30, 1947. 


Ae. Principal Underwriter and 
Investment Manager 








INVESTORS MUTUAL, 


The Board of Directors of Investors Mutual, 
Inc. has declared a dividend of twelve 
cents per share payable on July 21, 
1947, to shareholders on record as of 


E. E. Crabb, President 


INVESTORS SYNDICATE 


Minneapolis, Minnesota : 
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York. Cover them all 
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as headquarters. A 
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Laura in Person 


It is a toss-up whether the popularity 
of Vera Caspary’s novel, “Laura,” and of 
the excellent 1944 screen version will help 
or hinder the play’s chances on Broadway. 
In any case, it is summer, and “Laura” is 
several cuts above the season’s spate of 
whodunits. 

Adapted by Miss Caspary and George 
Sklar, this melodrama took a long time 
reaching the Cort Theater. It was origi- 
nally produced by Hunt Stromberg Jr. 
last year and played the road for weeks, 
but was retired before a New York en- 
gagement. The current version comes to 
Broadway under new management and 
with a new cast. 

Once again Detective McPherson (Hugh 
Marlowe), assigned to the job of discover- 
ing who murdered Laura Hunt (K. T. 
Stevens), moons about her apartment ap- 
parently looking for clues but actually 
falling in love with her picture. At this 
late date it shouldn’t be giving away any 
secret to mention that Laura turns up a 
few days later, very much alive and al- 
most as fascinating as her friends had 
described her. 

Considering the public’s familiarity with 
the plot through book and screen version, 
the stage “Laura” goes to bat with one 
strike against it. Only in the third act 
does “Laura” get around to hackle-raising 
in the name of action. The first two acts 
are sustained by the good work of an 
excellent cast. 

Miss Stevens is attractive enough to 
justify Laura’s reputation for collecting 
male admirers. Marlowe is  straightfor- 
ward and believable. But it is Otto Kruger 
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— 


whose interpretation of a precious, self- 
admiring columnist keeps this melodrama 
going until the shooting begins. (Lavra, 
H. Clay Blaney, in association with S. P. 
and Roy P. Steckler, producers. Clarence 
Derwent, director. Stewart Chaney, sets.) 


Scenery by Projection 


In these days, when the production of a 
musical comedy costs anywhere from 
$200,000 to $250,000, prospective produc- 
ers look with interest at any possible econ- 
omies. Boris Aronson, artist and _ stage 
designer, came out with an idea last week 
for simplified settings, which he feels js 
ready for a practical stage trial. 

Aronson’s idea is a basic, permanent set 
of interrelated abstract shapes, composed 
of gauze, screening, and opaque material, 
all in neutral gray. Spotlights directed on 
this set through colored slides literally paint 
the scenery with light in varying designs; 
scenes can be changed as fast as new slides 
are put in front of the lights. The slides 
are made of strips of colored cellophane 
between plates of glass. 

Aronson’s sets are recommended for 
musicals and ballet but not for straight 
drama where fidelity to real life is neces- 
sary. The designer’s imagination is the 
only limit to the sets which can be cre- 
ated. Proper use of shadow and light 
can give the illusion that the permanent 
set is being changed. 

Aronson, born near Kiev in 1900, has 
been in the United States since 1923, 
painting and doing stage and costume de- 
signing. In 1940 he first demonstrated his 
idea about projected scenery in the Ballet 
Theater’s production of William Saroyan’s 
“The Great American Goof.” 


K. T. Stevens is an attractive “Laura” but Otto Kruger keeps the play going 
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FRUEHAUF 


PROBLEM 


To keep grey iron castipgs rolling to the Columbus, 
Ohio, plant of Armstrong Furnace Company from 
two foundries in southern Ohio—one at Jackson, 
80 miles distant; another at Ironton, 125 miles from 


Columbus. 
SOLUTION 


The Truck-Trailer “shuttle” system—four Fruehauf 
Trailers with only two trucks to pull them. Two 
units leave Columbus each morning, drive to the 
respective foundries, “drop” a Trailer for loading 
and return with a loaded Trailer. Each truck and 
driver completes a round trip every day. Loads range 
up to 35,000 pounds per trip. Drivers and power 
units are not tied up during loading and unloading. 


RESULTS 


Faster scheduled operation, convenience in making 
reverse shipments, plus a 25% reduction in over-all 
hauling costs. Armstrong Furnace Company estimate 
the savings for a year will total about $10,000. 


Fruehauf Trailer with Gravity 
Suspension Tandem carries 
35,000-pound payload. The 
tractor is an Autocar C-70-T. 
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This operation is just one example of thousands 
where the Fruehauf “shuttle” system keeps parts 
flowing on daily or even hourly schedules with 
clock-like precision and at lower cost. 


It will pay you to investigate the cost-cutting 
advantages of this modern hauling method. A Frue- 
hauf transportation engineer will gladly assist you. 


World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY e DETROIT 32 


10 Factories — 67 Factory Service Branches 
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ONE TRUCK . A TRUCK IS LIKE A HORSE 
Hordes = FRUEHAUF /KAZERS 
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TRAILERS “ENGINEERED TRANSPORTATION” 








Timtayshun 


“If this record doesn’t sell a million 
copies,” predicted the magazine Down 
Beat in its May 21 issue, “there is no logic 
nowhere.” As of last week, just a little 
over a month later, the record in question, 
Capitol’s “Temptation,” had not sold a 
million. But it had soared well over 500,- 
000, and the million was just a matter of 
time. 

Subtitled “Timtayshun,” the record 
credits Red Ingle and the Natural Seven 
as the orchestra. Inasmuch as Ingle used to 
be one of Spike Jones’s merry little mad- 
men, the result should not be hard to 
cuess: “Timtayshun” is as wonderful a 
satire on the 1933 torch song as only a 
city-slickin’ hillbilly could make it. 

But that is not all. The lady vocalist in- 
volved, billed as Cinderella G. Stump, is 
none other than Capitol’s first lady of 
song, Jo Stafford. Miss Stafford, it ap- 
pears, was handy one day when “Timtay- 
shun” was in the works. What most of her 
fans don’t know is that Miss Stafford 
progressed in life via the calico and pig- 
tail route. “I’m a hillbilly at heart and 
I’m not ashamed of it,’ she commented 
when faced by Miss C. G. Stump’s success. 

The pleased attitude on the part of 
Capitol, Miss Stafford, and Ingle does not, 
however, appear to be shared by Robbins 
Music Corp., holders of the copyright on 
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Stafford: “A hillbilly at heart” 
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the original “Temptation.” As soon as the 
record touched the national hit class, the 
publisher’s legal staff clamped down on all 
attempts to reproduce the hillbilly satire 
in any form. It could have been that they 
feared such a devastating satire would 
kill the song’s value in the standard popu- 
lar repertoire. 

But few outside song-publishing circles 
were aware of what may well be the 
strongest reason for the Robbins attitude. 
A month ago in Washington a House Ju- 
diciary subcommittee held hearings on the 
highly debatable subject of artists’ copy- 
rights. Headed by Fred Waring, the Na- 
tional Association of Performing Artists 
has long contended that an artist should 
be allowed to copyright his own individual 
recorded rendition of a piece of music. 
The music publishers and song writers, 
backed heavily by ASCAP, argue that the 
intangibles of a performer’s style or in- 
terpretation are not subject to copyright, 
and that the composer himself warrants 
the sole creative protection. Hence, if 
Congress ever goes into the matter further, 
would it be held that “Timtayshun” de- 
served a separate copyright, or was it 
merely an interpretation of “Temptation”? 


In Argentinita’s Steps 


On Sept. 24, 1945, the great Spanish 
dancer Encarnacion Lopez, known to the 
world as Argentinita, died in New York 
City. That her work and inspiration did 
not go with her is told in this story re- 
ceived from a NEWSWEEK correspondent in 
Spain last week: 


The news in the Spanish dance world 
these days is, oddly enough, nothing new 
to Americans. For the late Argentinita’s 
two former male partners, José Greco from 
the Bronx and Manolo Vargas from Mexico 
City, who made their careers in the United 
States, have now taken Spain by storm and 
are mentioned in the same breath with 
Escudero and Rafael Ortega. At the huge 
Calderon Theater in Barcelona, where they 
will appear through the first week of July 
(and at a $4 top, which is very high for 
Spain), they are reaping a first-class har- 
vest from an apprenticeship sown in the 
United States. 

When Argentinita died of cancer in the 
fall of 1945, her sister and partner, Pilar 
Lopez, swore she would never dance again, 
covered herself in veils, crossed over ‘to 
Spain with her sister’s coffin, and talked 
of entering a nunnery. But both Greco and 
Vargas, then out of a job, followed her to 
Madrid, pled with her for months, and 
finally nagged her into carrying on for their 
sake. 

On June 7, 1946, they made their de- 
but in Madrid and with them was Lucile 
Peters from Brooklyn, who is now Greco’s 
wife and who dances professionally as Nila 
Amparo. They were all in hysterics that 
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Pilar Lopez before Argentinita died 


night. Pilar was reappearing in her native 
country for the first time in more than ten 
years and neither Miss Peters, Greco, nor 
Vargas had ever danced before in the shrine 
of the Spanish dance. 

They were an immediate success and 
moved on later to Seville and Granada, 
where they spent weeks with.the gypsies, 
acquiring some of the magical flamenco 
formulas missing in their repertoire. Now, 
one year later, their Ballet Espajiol is not 
only considered the best in the Iberian 
Peninsula, but also the biggest money- 
making proposition. Aided by three gypsy 
brothers, the Heredias (Juan, Miguel, and 
Falco), a 30-piece orchestra, a guitarist, 
and a flamenco singer, the troupe recently 
made a tour of Portugal and, in one of the 
biggest fiestas Madrid has ever seen, per- 
formed in honor of Eva Duarte de Perdn, 
wife of the Argentine President. After their 
bookings in Spain end next March the com- 
pany have their eyes centered on America 
again. 

They give two performances a night, one 
at 7:30 and one at il, each lasting two 
and a half hours. And often after the per- 
formances, they take part in private fl- 
mencos which last all night long. Greco 
and his wife, who met in New York City 
two years ago, also practice five hours a 
day and spend all their free time watching 
in cafes and dives the different exponents 
of the various and complicated phases of 
the bolero, malaquena, alegrias, farruca, 
and fandango. “Dancing in America was 
for me a profession,” Greco says, “but here 
in Spain it has become a religion for me. 
People would literally rather dance than 
eat, and it’s in their blood. Of course, | 
want to return home, but not until I know 
that I can never lose what I feel I have 
now acquired.” 


= Newsweek 
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Jazz on the River 
On weekdays, the S.S. North Haven 


churns its way around Manhattan, its. 


passengers bent on sightseeing. But on 
week-end nights, the North Haven takes 
off from Pier 83 on no such staid, ap- 
pointed rounds, “Jazz on the River” is 
what the week-end cruises are called, and 
their purpose is not destination, but keep- 
ing cool with hot music. Some couples go 
for the same reason they hunt park 
benches on hot summer nights. A very 
few take along their own instruments. 

“Jazz on the River” is sponsored by Art 
Hodes, the well-known pianist and editor, 
and Rudi Blesh, of whom among jazz 
intellectuals there is none more intellec- 
tual—goatee and all. The success of his 
“This Is Jazz” radio program on Mutual 
led him to organize his “Jazz on the 
River.” The players are essentially the 
same, and most of them, like “Pops” Fos- 
ter on bass and Baby Dodds on drums, 
played in New Orleans before jazz moved 
up the Mississippi to Chicago and then to 
New York. As an extra added authentic 
attraction, last week end’s guest star was 
Sidney Bechet, legendary master of the 
New Orleans-style clarinet. 
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... for jazz intellectuals like Rudi Blesh (right with goatee) and for couples who enjoy the ride 


Newsweek photos—Ed Wergeles 
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les not what a farmer sows, but what he reaps that 
pays off in dollars and cents. 


So, too, with a magazine, As excellent as its edito- 
rial treatment is—it’s the harvest of readers that 
pays off to the advertiser. 

That’s why you should know that Newsweek deliv- 
ers a greater concentration of leaders in business, 
industry, and government per advertising dollar than 
any other magazine. 


These are the “top 700,000” American families. 
These are the people with money to buy—the people 
others follow. | 

So it’s no wonder so many alert advertisers have 


found that it pays to concentrate your advertising in 
Newsweek—and sell the “top 700,000” first! 


Wherever Pople of Means Gud lnfluoues Congnegati 
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Columbia’s Choice 


It was a big job for a big man, and Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler had been such a 
man. In his 43 years as president of Colum- 
bia University he had raised $120,000,000 
for the institution on Morningside Heights, 
New York City, building it into a vast 
congeries of schools and colleges that served 
upwards of 40,000 undergraduate, gradu- 
ate, summer session, and extension-course 
students. 

But in the making of a rich and influ- 
ential modern university, Dr. Butler had 
done something else. He had created the 
image of a university president in his own 
likeness—a_ politically wise, imaginative, 
and alert diplomat and skillful corporation 
executive, scholarly in attainments but 
alive to social and economic changes be- 
yond the sprawling urban campus. 

The creation, however, contained a prob- 
lem, dormant while Dr. Butler was active 
and stirring itself only when he retired in 
the fall of 1945. Who could measure up to 
him as a successor? Two years ago Colum- 
bia’s 23 trustees acknowledged the problem 
as they started the quest for the right man 
—the big man for the big job.* 

Last week the search was over. Late in 
the afternoon of Tuesday, June 24, Fred- 
erick Coykendall, chairman of the trus- 
tees, emerged from a board meeting in the 
Low Memorial Library to give reporters 
a piece of news they had expected for a 
week past (NEWSWEEK, June 30). Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. Army Chief of 
Staff and Supreme Allied Commander of 
the Anglo-American invasion of Europe, 
would become the thirteenth president of 
Columbia University. 

The trustees, Coykendall’s formal state- 
ment pointed out, had sought for two 
years, “a man who, as head of one of 
the great institutions of the city and the 
nation, would not only command . confi- 
dence and respect but would also carry 
on and promote those ideals fostered by 
Nicholas Murray Butler.” 

General Eisenhower, the trustees be- 
lieved, would be a worthy successor to the 
man who was called, sometimes in deri- 
sion, sometimes out of profound respect, 
Nicholas Miraculous. 

Ike on Edueation: Although Gen- 
eral Eisenhower had accepted the presi- 
dency of Columbia with the approval. of 
President Truman and Secretary of War 
Robert P. Patterson, his release from the 
Army was not likely to take place until 
next winter. 

Financially, the general would be better 
off than at any time in his 36 years of 
military service. By act of Congress he 
will remain a five-star general for life and 
receive $15,000 a year government pay. 
The Columbia salary has not been an- 





_*For an opinion, see Raymond Moley’s Perspec- 
tive, page 100. 
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nounced. Unofficially it was reported to be. 








$25,000, plus a residence. 

If Columbia’s new head man lacks the 
purely scholarly background usually asso- 
ciated with college presidents, his interest 
in education is not wanting. In the course 
of the North African campaign in 1943 he 
received an urgent appeal for advice from 
his younger brother, Dr. Milton S. Eisen- 
hower, then associate director of the Of- 
fice of War Information. Milton had just 




















na xy Dafly News 
Gen. and Mrs. Eisenhower at Columbia 
been offered the presidency of Kansas State 
College of Agriculture and Applied Science 
at Manhattan, Kan., and wanted to know 
what Ike thought he should do. 

“Take it,” came the advice by cable. “A 
large part of the kind of peace achieved 
after this war rests on the principles laid 
down in America’s schools.” 

In the immediate postwar period that 
idea cropped up in several addresses made 
by Eisenhower: at a reception to Soviet 
officers in his Frankfurt-am-Main head- 
quarters, at a Paris reception given by 
Gen. Charles de Gaulle, in his Guildhall, 
London address, and in his message to 
Congress when he returned to the United 
States in 1945. 

Last Friday at a press conference in 
Washington, Eisenhower said he had al- 
ways hoped to end his career “in a semi- 
secluded place—a small man’s college.” 
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Columbia had been only one of several 
flattering job offers, he noted, and observed 
with a rueful grin: “Nobody is more keen. 
ly aware of my academic shortcomings 
than I am.” 

His own education, chiefly along mili- 
tary lines, has been intensive and impres- 
sive. Born in Dennison, Texas, Oct. 14, 
1890, he was graduated in 1915 from West 
Point, the 61st man in a class of 164. In 
the first world war he commanded Camp 
Colt, a tank-training school at Gettysburg, 
Pa., and in the years between the wars 
he attended virtually every postgraduate 
Army school for which he was eligible. 

General of the Colleges: To §8)- 
year-old President-emeritus Butler, the se- 
lection of General Eisenhower as his suc- 
cessor “marks an epoch.” 

“Tt recognizes the now well-demonstrated 
fact that Columbia is much more than an 
institution of higher learning in the old- 


_ fashioned sense of those words,” Dr. Butler 


said. “Columbia is an institution of public 
service and worldwide influence. Scholar- 
ship and research are its dominant modes 
of expression . . . General Eisenhower's 
great ability and remarkable character in 
dealing with world problems are precisely 
what the world needs today in the admin- 
istration of a great university.” 

Actually Eisenhower will be the first 
American general ever to head a civilian in- 
stitution comparable in size to Columbia. 
Others have become presidents of smaller 
colleges: Robert E. Lee was president of 
Washington College, now Washington and 
Lee University, after the Civil War. Wil- 
liam Tecumseh Sherman headed Louisiana 
State Seminary of Learning, now Louisiana 
State University, from 1859 to 1861. Gen. 
Charles P. Summerall, chief of staff from 
1926 to 1930. became president of The Cit- 
adel, Charleston, S.C., in 1931. 

Coincidentally with the announcement 
of Eisenhower’s election, the board an- 
nounced that Dr. Frank D. Fackenthal, 
former provost and acting president, had 
been named chairman of the university’s 
Committee on Education, and that both he 
and Eisenhower would be trustees. 


Marriage and College 


In Durham, N.C., last week the Veter- 
ans Administration at Duke University re- 
leased results of an intensive survey on 
married student veterans. Sample facts: 
P Of the married veterans who were in 
school before their wartime service, 71 
per cent said they were getting higher 
grades than formerly; 25 per cent reported 
no change; 4 per cent, lower grades. 
> In domestic matters, the survey showed 
that 59 per cent of the wives work; 36 per 
cent of the veterans have part-time jobs, 
and the average monthly income per 
couple is $181.93, including the $90 gov- 
ernment subsistence, and 34 per cent have 


children. 
Newsweek, July 7, 1947 














WHAT PART OF A PLANE IS THIS? 
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Clue: 31,700 would cover a pinhead 


e It is part of the wing surface ... an area so 
microscopic that 31,700 spots like this would barely 
cover a pinhead. 

You are looking at aluminum through an electron 
microscope, the way Alcoa Research scientists look 
at aluminum alloys in our laboratories. They get 
down to aluminum’s really fine points . . . explore 
among the atoms. 

Studying metal structures like this is one of the 
ways they learn how to improve aluminum alloys 
and how to make new ones. Not by guesswork, but 
by scientific experimentation they combine with 
aluminum the right amounts of the right metals to 


produce the results they want . alloys as strong 


or stronger than structural steel, at one-third the 
weight . . . alloys that make better castings, forg- 
ings, extrusions . . . alloys for innumerable uses. 

That’s why things made of aluminum are better 
todav than ever before. Alcoa Research has made 
aluminum better, more useful. And that’s why 
manufacturers of aluminum articles, from airplanes 
to zippers, have confidence in the metal they buy 
from ALCOA... Aluminum Company of America 
... the best source of the best quality aluminum 
for every purpose. 

ALUMINUM CowmPpANy oF AweriIcA, 2155 Gull 
Bldg.. Pittsburgh 19, Pa. Sales offices in principal cities. 
MORE people want MORE aluminum for MORE uses than ever 


ALCOA First IN ALUMINUM 
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ice cubes 

juice 4 lime 
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carbonated water. 


Rickey vs Fizz vs Collins 


a short story about tall drinks st é ‘aor — F that 
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...s0 try them all! take 


Reading time: 20 seconds 
Pleasure time: all summer 


But for a smoother, more delicious, more cooling is ke 
rickey, fizz or collins, be sure to use Kinsey Gin. the 
Because Kinsey is the genial gin... superbly Ai 
smooth. The dry gin... yes, dry as fine cham- sn acte 
pagne. And 94.4 proof ... brimming over with : : | Roe. 
extra flavor. GOLDEN FIZZ tract 
‘ ema, case, 
juice % lemon 


Happy beginning .. . happy ending! That’s the at} 
i ; 1 teaspoon sugar with 
story of summer drinks when you make them yolk of 1 egg aged 
with Kinsey Gin. pile 2-oz. Kinsey Gin Unie 
shake well with 
cracked ice, serve 
in 8-oz. highball 
glass filled with 
carbonated water. 
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TOM COLLINS 
juice 4% lemon 


Ss | ; a 1 teaspoon sugar 
, a : 2-oz. Kinsey Gin 
ra on At, serve with carbonated 
is 94.4 PROOF ; “ay water in 10-o0z. glass, 
It’s GENIAL ee a ? : ; decorate with slice 


of lemon, orange an‘! 


It's DRY . “> — a cherry. 


™ 
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Distilled Dry Gin * Distilled from 100% Grain 
Neutral Spirits * Kinsey Distilling Corp., Linfield, Pa. 











— MOVIES 


Sentimental Surrender 


Classified as a Prestige Picture, J. Ar- 
thur Rank’s “A Lady Surrenders” is not in 
the same league with such teammates as 
“Brief Encounter” and “This Happy 
Breed.” Even so, this British film at its 
best is a superior tearjerker, distinguished 
by dialogue that sounds like real people 

‘talking. Enough of the movie is good 
- enough to make it worth your while. 
The plot, unfortunately, is somewhat on 
the tried and turgid side. A famous concert 
pianist (Margaret Lockwood), knowing 
that she is soon to die of heart twwutie, 
Pescapes to a resort on the Cornish coast 
‘for a final fling at living. There she meets 
f , young geologist (Stewart Granger) who 
is going blind as the result of a wound that 
demobilized him from the RAF. 

Naturally, these two fall in love, but it 

‘takes a long time before they find out what 
is keeping them apart and decide to make 
the best of whatever little time is left. 

As usual in British films, the minor char- 
acters are life-size and believable. Patricia 
Roc, now in Hollywood, is particularly at- 
tractive as the other woman in this troubled 
case. But it is Tom Walls who comes off 
with the best performance as a middle- 
aged engineer. (A Lapy SuRRENDERs. 
Universal (Prestige) release of a Gains- 
borough production. Harold Huth, pro- 
ducer, Leslie Arliss, director.) 





In a Horse’s Ear 


In “My Brother Talks to Horses,” 
M-G-M has tastefully gone all out for 
whimsy. The brother in this instance is 
that masterful little actor, Jackie (Butch) 
Jenkins of “National Velvet” fame and the 
horses are once again the sort on which 
people commonly lose their money. 

With these two ingredients, Morton 
Thompson has fashioned a_ delightful 
s«reen-play in which Butch’s fanciful tal- 
ent for conversing with horses conveys a 
satisfying rebuke to a smug, skeptical 



































Byington and scene-stealing “Butch” 
july 7, 1947 
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ERE are the radio batteries that give you the most concentrated 
power. Because the inside’s completely filled with active mate- 
rial... mo waste space between cells and mo excess bulk! Ounce for 
ounce, the greatest energy producers... size for size, the most com- 
pact, “Eveready” “Mini-Max” radio batteries give you longer battery 
life, with fewer changes. Always buy “Eveready” brand batteries! 





trade-marks 


“Eveready” and 
*'Mini-Max”’ 
distinguish products 


of National 


Carbon Company, 


Inc. 


The registered 


SEE THE DIFFERENCE! 


Left — “Eveready” ““Mini-Max”’ battery is tightly packed 
with active materials — more energy in the flat cells, 
Right — Ordinary battery contains pitch, cardboard, and 
air — waste space between the round cells, 
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NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
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Betty Hutton is durable and daring in going through all the perils of the original Pauline... 


world. All the cast is good, particularly 
Peter Lawford, Spring Byington, and 
Charles Ruggles. But against the scene- 
stealing youngster nobody could look his 
best. (My Brorner TaLks To Horses. 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. Samuel Marz, 
producer. Fred Zinnemann, director.) 


Secondhand Honeymoon 


About half way through “Lost Honey- 
moon,” Franchot Tone is shown at his 
bachelor’s dinner, at which point two little 
children rush in shrieking “Daddy!” This 
will give a rough idea not only of the pic- 
ture’s alleged humor, but of its shoddy 
complications as well. The plot is too in- 
volved for detailed explanation, but very 
briefly it concerns a GI who is smitten 
with amnesia in London and marries a 
British girl. When he returns to the United 
States to marry his former sweetheart he 
finds that he is encumbered with the em- 
barrassing offspring already mentioned. 

Tone does some heavy mugging, but lit- 
tle more could be expected in a picture 
that is obviously third-rate, both in con- 
ception and execution. (Lost Honeymoon. 
Eagle-Lion. Lee Marcus producer. Leigh 
Jason, director.) 
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Perennial Pauline 


Bing! Bang! Biff! they throw her off a cliff, 
They dynamite her in a submarine. . .* 


All this and a good deal more necessarily 
happens to Betty Hutton in her free and 
easy biography of Pearl White. Miss White, 
as a few of us will remember, was the sore- 
ly beset heroine of those movie serials in 
the days when men were men and villains 
roped their victims to buzz saws and rail- 
road tracks. 

Frankly abandoning any attempt at real 
biography, the authors of Paramount’s 
“Perils of Pauline” nevertheless trump up 
a real feeling for the days when movies 
were in diapers. 

There is a love story, of course, but it is 
just one of those things. For the record, 
Miss Hutton’s vis-a-vis is John Lund, and 
the supporting players include Constance 
Collier, Billy De Wolfe, William Dema- 
rest, and Frank Faylen. The point is that 
for all its calculated appeal to the box of- 
fice, the film is a highly successful combi- 
nation of the nostalgic and the comic. 

With or without a double, Miss Hutton 





*From the song. ‘Poor Pauline.” 


Copyright 
1914 by Broadway Music Corp. 


is as incredibly durable and daring as the 
famous actress she impersonates, whether 
she is kicking a lion in the rear under the 
impression that he is a recalcitrant dog, 
clawing Desperate Desmonds to protect 
herself from a fate worse than death, or 
marooned with her lover in a drifting 
balloon. 

In passing, she sings several catchy 
Frank Loesser tunes, including “Poppa 
Don’t Preach to Me,” and “I Wish I 
Didn’t Love You So.” In fact, it is a good 
guess that Miss White would have liked 
Miss Hutton’s exuberant interpretation of 
the perennial Pauline. (PERILS oF PAULINE. 
Paramount. Sol C. Siegel, producer. George 
Marshall, director. Technicolor.) 


Tomboys of the Screen 


There is a curious parallel between the 
careers of Pearl White, whose story is 
slightly romanticized in “Perils of Pau- 
line,” and Betty Hutton, who plays the 
part of Miss White. It might be argued 
that all theatrical or movie careers are 
alike, in that most performers start off 
slowly and achieve success—if they do— 
only by dint of hard work and heartbreak. 
Still, Miss White and Miss Hutton have 
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incommon the fact that they were raging 
tomboys in their youth and made their 
ames by diverting this energy and stam- 
ita into forms of entertainment. 

The White Terror: Miss White was 
born March 4, 1892, in Greenridge, Mo., 
the last of nine children. Her mother died 
when she was born, and her father, who 
iver seemed to work for a living, occupied 
lis time by beating the children whenever 
the opportunity arose. This opportunity 
included any time they had been beaten 
w other children, and to avoid a paternal 
‘haling, Miss White soon found it to her 
ulvantage to be able to lick any child of 
ither sex near her size. 

Pearl earned her first money—a penny— 
iv reciting a poem in front of the village 
tugstore and had increased her repertory 
0 include a few songs when her father 


miught her and gave her the usual treat- 


int. That ended that. When she was 7 
he did a fill-in job as Little Eva in “Uncle 
fom’s Cabin” with a traveling company, 
nd her theatrical career was started. 

In fairly rapid succession Miss White 
ppeared as a trapeze apprentice in a cir- 
ls, which ended by her falling and break- 
tg her collar bone; with Diemer’s stock 
layers in Springfield, Mo.; in the “All 
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Star Stock Company” in Memphis, where 
she did singing and dancing specialties and 
where the audience once bombarded her 
with eggs; then in stock companies all over 
the South and Middle West, and finally, 
when her voice failed, in the movies. 

Her movie career was at first unspec- 
tacular, but in 1914 she made the first of 
the “Perils of Pauline” series for Pathé. 
She was an immediate success. In their pre- 
posterous plots she could: profit by her 
natural energy and her circus experience. 
She seldom used a double for any of the 
shots in which she was swung over cliffs, 
dangled from flagpoles, dragged by wild 
horses, and the like. Her salary was the 
then-unheard-of sum of $1,750 a week. 

In 1921, when the serial pictures began 
to lose popularity, Miss White went to Fox 
and made several feature films. In 192° 
she retired from the movies and went to 
Europe. She died in France in 1938. 

Hutton the Helper: Miss Hutton also 
sarned her first money by singing—on 
street corners, in cafés, wherever there 
seemed to be enough people to make a 
good collection. She was born Feb. 26, 
1921, in Battle Creek, Mich., and very 
early in life had to work to help support 
her mother and sister. What leisure she had 


MOVIES 








European 


... and the authors give a real feeling for the days when a film heroine in danger was always Pearl White 


for play was usually spent playing sandlot 
football and baseball, shinny and ice skat- 
ing, but by the time she was 11 she was 
spending most of her time singing and tak- 
ing care of neighbors’ babies. 

When she was 14, Miss Hutton decided 
to crash Broadway. She came close to do- 
ing it a year later, when she was signed as 
a singer with Vincent Lopez’s orchestra at 
the Fox Theater in Detroit. She was not a 
great success, and one night a friendly 
musician told her he had heard she was 
to be fired. In a rage—primarily at her- 
self—Miss Hutton went on that night and 
all but tore the stage apart. She stamped, 
screamed, knocked the microphone around, 
and climbed all over the piano. When, after 
the applause had died down, she stormed 
into the wings, Lopez asked her: “Why 
didn’t you do that before?” She was in. 

The next year she opened at the Casa 
Manana in New York, where she made 
up with her antics for the small spot she 
had on the program and, in 1940, when she 
hit Broadway in “Panama Hattie,” she 
became an established star. She has made 
twelve pictures since she got the inevitable 
call from Hollywood, but “Pauline” is the 
first in which she has had a part really 
worthy of her athletic ability. 
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Assault on Mencken 


“I’m in favor of war and hope it starts 
soon! . . . The country enjoys war 
Look at soldiers’ wives—what a grand 
time they have while their men are away 
... Sure, some got killed. A lot of poor 
fish get killed in automobile accidents, 
too.” 

Through the years, H. L. Mencken has 
retained his position as America’s premier 
literary pop-off by carefully planted but 
not carefully considered explosions similar 
to this one which he exploded to The New 
York Post’s saloon editor, Earl Wilson, in 
a New York hotel last week. 

As he has in the past, Mencken prompt- 
ly got his ears pinned back. First by Jimmy 
Cannon, ex-police reporter, ex-GI, and cur- 
rently another New York Post columnist, 
and second by Lewis Gannett, daily book 
critic of The New York Herald-Tribune. 

To put Mencken in his place, Gannett 
used “The Assault” by Allen R. Matthews. 
In reading the book, Gannett commented 
“vou hope... that Henry Mencken, who 
was a great man to two generations and 
perhaps still is, will blast the hide off the 
reporter [Wilson] . . . or else go into sack- 
cloth and ashes.” 

Gannett could not have picked a better 
answer than “The Assault.” It was written 
by a Southern newspaperman, now 32 
vears old, who was the oldest man in his 
company when he landed on Iwo Jima 
with the first wave, and 





who endured 


twelve days of combat so terrific that, when 
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Cannon (left) says Mencken “sounds like the voice of doom playing a kaz0o 
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he was sent to the rear, there were but 





ee 


three men left in his platoon. 

Matthews wrote this book from the 
depths of cruel experience. He found that 
“combat was completely unglamorous, 4 
foul business full of fear and loneliness and 
misery, recognized as such by the troops 
and generally ignored as such by writers 
who could see the over-all virtue in our 
cause.” 

No bitter preachment, “The Assault” js 
to this generation what Stephen Crane's 
“The Red Badge of Courage” was to an 
earlier one. It is as fierce and direct and 
exhausting as the combat it describes. It 
is filled with fear and loneliness. And it js 
by an American who, having seen one war 
(unlike Mencken, who saw neither com. 
bat), does not hope another one starts 
soon. There are millions like him. 

The Cannonade: Cannon did not use 
a current book for his springboard. Falling 
back on his own wartime experience and 
with a vocabulary and in a style obviously 
acquired from Mencken himself (among 
many other masters), he sailed into his 
adversary in a manner that must have 
brought tears of nostalgic delight to 
Mencken’s eyes. The Cannon roared: 

“It could be that the liverwurst sage 
intended his little talk to be comical in 
the old tradition of the professional cynic. 
But I can locate no fun in Mr. Mencken's 
cemetery wheezes and there can be little 
pity in anyone if this crusader for toler- 
ance has been transformed by the years 
into a macabre clown .. . 

“ . . From his year-rotted platform 
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Life lines tor courageous tans" 
G 


DURING WORLD WARIHI, American carriers in the Pacifie 
depended on destroyers to protect them from enemy 
planes and submarines. But these protecting “tin cans” were 
unable to stay with the fast-moving fleet very long, due to 
their small fuel capacities—until a neat trick was perfected, 


_ AUTOMOBILE HAULAWAYS and the cars they carry use 
Bundyweld in fuel, oil, vacuum and hydraulic lines. This 
superior tubing also supplies gas in modern ranges, refriger- 
ants in cooling devices and liquids in better beverage and 
food processing equipment of all kinds. 


UP-TO-DATE equipment everywhere depends on 

Bundyweld. Enginecrs and product designers look 
to Bundyweld for outstanding mechanical properties. 
Bundy Research and Enginecring Departments are 
ilways ready to demonstrate the advantages of this 
modern tubing as a “life-line” for your products. Avail- 
able in steel, Monel and nickel. Bundy Tubing Com- 
pany, Detroit 14, Michigan. 


BIGGER SHIPS with fueling equipment gave destroyers 

*fuel oil necessary to keep life in their engines. Thus, 
naval operations could continue many additional days. Indus- 
try today also benefits through another “neat trick”—a life 
line known as Bundyweld tubing. 


SOLID 
DOUBLE WALL } 


BUNDYWELD is different from other tubing. A. single 

* strip of basic metal, coated with a*bonding metal, is 
rolled continuously twice laterally into tubular form, then 
metallurgically bonded by intense heat—carefully controlled 
—to form a solid, double wall tube, held to close dimensions. 


BUNDY TUBING 


ENGINEERED TO YOUR EXPECTATIONS 
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Mr. Mencken sounds like the voice of doom 
playing a kazoo .. . He lives off the pen- 
jon of memory and his tantrums are re- 
called with a happy reverence, an honor al- 
ways reserved for the dead. Mr. Mencken 
till bellows his drinking songs to a con- 
gregation deafened by the screaming an- 
ouish of suffering multitudes . 

“Tt is Mr. Mencken’s deformed concep- 
tion of history that the soldier is the bene- 


feiary of war ... There is no place in our 
yorld for a philosophy which is a subpoena 
to the grave ... Mr. Mencken has lost his 


identity and enlisted with all the other 
cranky old men of the world. It is always 
the old men who make the war where the 
young men die.” (Tue Assautt. By Allen 
R. Matthews. 215 pages. Simon & Schuster. 
§2.50.) 


Lincoln and Liberalism 


Dr. J. G. Randall is professor of history 
at the University of Illinois and above his 
busy desk, as over the capitol at Spring- 
field, hovers the spirit of Abraham Lincoln. 
Prof. Allan Nevins of Columbia has 
called Randall “the profoundest living 
student of Lincoln’s career.” Fourth of 
July orators of the old school may think 
him a heretic, but, while scholars may 
quibble over some of Randall’s conclu- 
sions, they agree that he is a man of in- 
dustry and integrity. He also writes so 
that he can be enjoyed and understood. 

Author of “Lincoln the President,” gen- 
erally considered (again to quote Nevins) 
“the fullest, clearest, and most accurate 
portrait of Lincoln in the critical years 
of the Civil War,” Randall has now col- 
lected eight outstanding essays (two never 
before printed) in a volume called “Lin- 
coln the Liberal Statesman.” Not only do 
the essays make fascinating reading, but 
they give a picture of Lincoln and his era 
that is especially timely at the present 
moment in history. 

Randall sails into the so-called “Lincoln 
myth,” though he is no mere debunker 
for the sake of the sensational. His reading 
of the facts shows that Lincoln was no 
utterer of “poeticisms about democracy,” 
but a “tough-minded liberal realist.” “His 
attention was on realities, his approach the 
B opposite of doctrinaire.” His “emphasis 
was upon the liberal outlook and credo.” 
Lincoln lived in a period of frenzy and 
excess, yet “he refused to surrender to the 
cynicism of reaction.” 

American Spirit: The Civil War 
President, in whose mental habit there 
was “a blending of feeling and thought,” 
perhaps “more than any other of the na- 
tion’s statesmen [embodied] what we call 
the American spirit, just as his tall, 
tugged form is nearest to the figure of 
Uncle Sam.” 

Americans see in Lincoln those qualities 
that are “characteristic of the nation at 
its inspired best, from the Declaration of 
Independence to the Four Freedoms,” says 
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Before 


This is a picture, much magnified, 
of the parasitic growth which causes 
Athlete’s Foot, made before contact 
with Absorbine Jr. This growth 
lives on stale perspiration, dead 
skin .. . causes the pain and misery 
of Athlete’s Foot. 





After 


This is a picture, same mag- 
nification, of the Athlete’s Foot 
organisms, after contact with 
Absorbine Jr. See how this para- 
sitic growth has wilted and died. 
No longer can it irritate delicate 
nerve endings and cause pain! 








Cracks warn of danger 


Excessive perspiration between 
your toes invites Athlete’s Foot! 
This common summer condition 
irritates tender skin often to the 
point where it cracks and flakes 
away in moist shreds. Then the 
ever-present organisms which cause 
Athlete’s Foot multiply and attack 
raw flesh through the open cracks! 


Drench those cracks 


Apply Absorbine Jr., full strength, 
night and morning, at the first sign 
of cracked skin between the toes. 
It kills Athlete’s Foot organisms 
on contact. To guard against re- 
infection: Don’t share towels or 
bath mats. Boil socks at least 
15 minutes to kill the organisms. 
Disinfect shoes. In advanced cases 
consult physician. 


Absorbine Jr. also benefits you four other important ways: 

1. It dries the skin between the toes, discouraging 
future attacks of Athlete’s Foot. 

2. It dissolves the perspiration products on which 
Athlete’s Foot organisms thrive. 

3. It cleanses and helps heal broken tissue. 

4. It relieves itching and pain of Athlete’s Foot. 





Daily hygiene! You can help ward off Athlete’s Foot by 
applying Absorbine Jr. to your feet every day! Cooling and 
refreshing after bathing. Absorbine Jr. has also been famous 
for more than 50 years for relieving sore aching muscles. 
At all drugstores. $1.25 a bottle. 


W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


Absorbine Jr. 
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Randall: Fascinating and timely 


Randall, slipping for once into the Fourth 
of July tempo. But he quickly adds, in his 
excellent preface: 

“To fit these national aspirations into 
anything but a liberal framework is in- 
adequate. It is . significant that the 
Lincoln record justifies the liberal inter- 
pretation. It is not necessary to argue that 
Lincoln was perfect, for he was very hu- 
man; but because we think of him as a 
symbol, however unique he was in person, 
it is of value to become informed in some 
detail as to the historical validity of the 
symbolism.” 

Randall thereupon proceeds to offer the 
valid information. He avoids the fa- 
miliar stereotypes and reconsiders what he 
calls the “overworked generalizations” in 
two excellent essays on “Moot Points in 
the Lincoln Story” and “A  Blundering 
Generation.” In the latter he takes some 
good swipes at those whom he considers 
to have “beclouded and obscured” the 
causes of the Civil War, and adds: “We 
still have not had a sufficient unmasking of 
war for the stupendous fraud it is.” 

Minds in War: “The war mind,” says 
Randall, prefacing his study of the mind of 
the 1860s, “needs to be exposed. The hate, 
partisan excess, bombast, and corruption 
of the time belong to the nation’s history. 
If one remembers martial glory he should 
not forget the foul birds, as Lincoln said, 
that come forth when war stalks over the 
land. If against that background the con- 
templation of Lincoln the humanitarian 
becomes somewhat of a Greek tragedy, 
that is part of the essential theme.” 

In another essay Randall writes about 
Lincoln’s enemies, in a_ straightforward 
way that has led Lloyd Lewis, himself a 
student of Lincoln and author of a forth- 
coming reinterpretation of Ulysses S. 
Grant, to suggest that Randall takes Lin- 
coln’s enemies and the words said by his 
hating contemporaries too seriously. 

This thoughtful book contains one other 
essay of especially timely value besides the 
title essay, which is the best. Randall con- 
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..- the serving public! 


Today’s civic leaders look to 
the NEWSWEEK Club Bureau 
for program guidance—and 
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¥%& What topics shall 
our club debate? 

% How can we adopt a 
well-rounded program? 

% How can our findings be, 
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Club Bureau services are free. For com- 
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trasts Lincoln’s peace and Wilson’s peace 
ina chapter that is one of the finest recent 
evaluations of the “great betrayal” of Wil- 
gn and the League. He shows how, both 
in 1865 and 1919, “reaction took the 
saddle” and “the program of an enlight- 
ened leader was wrecked by dissension, in- 
trigue, obstruction, and partisanship.” The 
lesson for today is obvious. (LINCOLN THE 
[weraL StTatesMAN. By J. G. Randall. 
166 pages. Dodd, Mead. $4.50.) 


Other Books 


Give Us Our Dream. By Arthémise 
(Goertz. 298 pages. Whittlesey House. 
g.75. A light, mildly entertaining soap- 
operaish novel depicting life in a small 
apartment house in Sunnyside, Long Is- 
land. The central character is an elderly 
widow. a none-too-bright but kindly busy- 
body. By dint of butting her nose into 
everyone’s business, she helps to unfold the 
panorama of little lives. It is a fairly rosy, 
sentimental panorama, but it is done 
deftly and humorously. 
| Tur Semi-Arracnep Covpte. By Emily 
Eden. 250 pages. Houghton Mifflin. $2.75. 
This charming but little-known novel, first 
published in 1860, is delightfully reminis- 
cent of Jane Austen. Like Miss Austen’s 
work, it has a very simple plot and really 
exists for its gentle though firm ribbing of 
the English aristocracy. The story centers 
around the personal adjustments of a rich 
young married couple to each other. But 
that, of course, is the least of the book’s 
interest. Miss Eden’s portrait of people, 
manners, and foibles in general is as sharp- 
pointed now as it ever was. Anthony Eden, 
akin of the author, furnishes a pleasant 
historical foreword. 

Tue Merapnysican Society: VictorRIan 
Minbs in Crisis, 1869-1880. By Alan Wil- 
lard Brown. 372 pages. Columbia Univer- 
sity. $4.50. A comprehensive history of the 
jconflict between religion and science in 
late-Victorian England which found its 
most dramatic expression in the Meta- 
physical Society, an institution of dis- 
tinguished personalities, agnostic and 
evangelical, Catholic and Protestant, con- 
ervative and radical, scientists and men 
of faith. Professor Brown writes with deep 
understanding and appealing simplicity on 
a subject which is still extraordinarily vi- 
tal today. ; 
| Ozark Superstitions. By Vance Ran- 
lolph. 367 pages. Columbia University. 
83.75. The Ozarkian mind, Randolph tells 
ls, moves “in a tremendously involved 
ystem of signs and omens and esoteric 
buguries,” and is only faintly touched by 
modern scientific procedure. Then with 
lively good humor he describes Ozark 
superstitions dealing with the weather, 
Tops and livestock, water witches, moun- 
lain medicine, power doctors, animals and 
ants, courtship and marriage, pregnancy, 
hildbirth, death and burial. An absorb- 
ng, well-documented book. 
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A story that’s 
right from the heart 


A valuable new aid to diagnosis is the San- 
born Viso-Cardiette, a device that provides a 
ciear and simple record of your heart beat. 
The written record produced by this device 
may mean years added to your life because of 
the accuracy with which it records the special 
characteristics of your heart action. 

An important factor in the reliable opera- 
tion of this precision device is the Bodine 
Type K speed reducer motor which operates 
the instrument. This motor provides steady 
chart drive to provide a record that is not 
distorted or subject to speed variations. 

No matter what occupation you find Bodine 
motors performing, they are always chosen be- 
cause of their reliability and long operating 
life. Many instrument manufacturers have 
standardized on these motors because they 
can be relied upon to provide the same reliable 
service day in and day out. If you have a de- 
sign problem on motor application of any 
kind, why not ask Bodine engineers to help 
you select the right motor to meet your needs. 


Bodine Electric Co., 2282 W. Ohio St., Chicago 12, Ill. 
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Columbia’s Commander-in-Chief 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


F the twelve men who held the of- 

fice to which General Eisenhower 
has been elected, four were clergymen, 
four were teachers, two were lawyers 
and two, who were men of wealth, were 
civic leaders. Four of the most notable 
of these twelve—William Samuel John- 
son, Charles King, Seth Low and 
Nicholas Murray Butler—were deeply 
interested in politics. Johnson was one 
of the great lawyers of his 
time and a member of the 
Constitutional Convention of 
1787. King’s father was 
Rufus King, senator, ambas- 
sador, twice candidate for 
Vice President and once can- 
didate for President. King 
himself, raised in this atmos- 
phere, dabbled in_ politics 
and journalism before his 
Columbia presidency. Low 
was a businessman-politician who 
served as mayor of Brooklyn, ran un- 
successfully for mayor of New York 
while president of Columbia and, after 
his retirement at Columbia, ran again 
and was elected. Butler’s interest in 
politics is voluminous and well known. 
He was a delegate to nine Republican 
conventions, a candidate for Vice Presi- 
dent in 1912 and for the Presidential 
nomination in 1920. 





HE greatest of Columbia’s traditions 
Tis public service, and this means 
freedom for its president to participate 
actively in politics. Freedom of po- 
litical expression and action by the 
faculty is not only permitted; it is en- 
couraged. And, I may add, this op- 
portunity is not neglected. Faculty 
members are active, articulate and, for 
the most part, courageous exponents of 
their views. 

This may convey the impression that 
formal education is neglected. It is not. 
The immensity of the place harbors 
every range of temperament, from 
mole-like burrowing in abstruse know]l- 
edge to an energetic exploitation of 
newspaper headlines. Columbia _ pio- 
neers in the science of education. Teach- 
ers and administrators in every field 
are trained there. But the strictly edu- 
cational machinery is so organized as 
to permit the president wide latitude 
in public affairs and broad administra- 
tive policies. 

Eisenhower will need no apology in 
approaching an educational office. His 





interest in education is a trait which 
has been overshadowed by his more 
glamorous military career. He proved 
this in the dull military period between 
the wars. He was busy schooling him- 
self. In 1921 he graduated from the 
Army Tank School; in 1926 from the 
Command and General Staff School; 
from the War College in 1929 and from 
the Army Industrial College in 1932, 
He applied himself to these 
studies with incredible in- 
tensity. He won first honors 
in the Command and Gen- 
eral Staff School—a singular 
distinction. If any more 
schools had been within 
reach, no doubt he would 
have enrolled. This inten- 
sive association with high- 
grade technical, administra- 
tive, industrial and cultural 
disciplines should be superb training 
for an educator. 

But it was as a massive public figure 
that Eisenhower attracted the Colum- 
bia trustees. The Columbia tradition 
demanded such a public figure. And in 
that tradition, Eisenhower will be free 
to speak his mind on public issues—po- 
litical and otherwise. If the wisdom of 
his military conduct is any indication 
of what he will say, we shall be hearing 
some great common sense in these trou- 
bled times. The “international mind” 
of which Butler spoke so often will be 
embodied in a man who has proved his 
capacity to get on with Europeans in a 
responsible official position. 


HE change in Eisenhower’s position 
Tri loose a flood of speculation 
about his availability for the Presiden- 
tial nomination in 1948. His new status 
provides a fresh alternative to the fa- 
miliar list of possibilities who have been 
assessed and reassessed until there is 
nothing more to say about them. Many 
people who are skeptical of all who are 
in the running now will turn to Eisen- 
hower as a man who is capable of fac- 
ing the immense problems ahead. 

Eisenhower may silence such specu- 
lation as did General Sherman years 
ago. But looking beyond the interests of 
Columbia and the preferences of Eisen- 
hower, the public interest requires that 
every possible name should be con- 
sidered in the selection of a candidate. 
The need for superlative and proved 
capacity was never so great. 
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BRIDGEPORT BRASS COMPANY, big name in industry, is a major producer of brass, 
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bronze, and 


copper products. Shell Industrial Lubricants, in a wide series of operations, play essential roles. 


wale Charmer ... USA. 


T BRIDGEPORT BRASS, one of the most modern mills of 
its kind in the world, billets of brass, bronze, copper and 
Duronze are really made to “do tricks”... 

By a variety of powerful operations, these useful metals are 
shaped into sheet, rod, wire, and tubing. Temperatures in pro- 
duction are searing. Pressure and pull may reach hundreds of 
thousands of pounds. 

To meet these conditions, Bridgeport turned to Shell for prop- 

control of lubricants. Machines and methods were studied 

‘ecommendations made, applied, checked, and rechecked. 

Yoday, at Bridgeport, Shell Industrial Lubricants perform 
jobs as varied as this major manufacturer’s own varied produc- 
tio. In hydraulic presses, Shell Turbo Oil is both a hydraulic 
anc general purpose lubricant. One of Shell's other lubricants 
helos to “hot roll” strip brass from huge cast bars... while 
others work in the gears of big draw benches and presses. 


Leavers In 


SHELL INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS ~ 


Soluble oils are used for deep drawing, and other lubricants 
for high-speed machining. 

Bridgeport Brass applies a long list of Shell Industrial 
Lubricants—for both general and specialized purposes—to 
its problems. Results: higher quality, increased production... 
lower cost. 

As new machines and new methods come into use, the need 
for planned lubrication is even greater. Shell's complete and 
progressive lubrication plan imcludes: study and analysis of 
plant and machines; engineering counsel; advice on applying 
lubricants; schedules and controls for each machine; periodic 
reports on progress. 

Are you absolutely sure the ma- 
chines in your plant benefit by all 
that’s new in lubrication? Call in the 
Shell Lubrication Engineer. 
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